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NOTES UPON THE BIBLE.—No. I. 


Wuart reason has the Christian to believe, that the sacred 
volume, which he receives as the rule of faith and guide of 


life, has come down to him in a pure and uncorrupted state ? ~ 


By what means was it preserved, with what care has it been 
transmitted down, and what assurance can he feel, that it has 
not in a course of so many centuries undergone such changes 
in the text, as no longer to present the same system of re- 
vealed truth, as it did to those, who first read its pages? 

These are questions that occur to every reflecting man, 
and they admit of an answer satisfactory to the reasonable 
inquirer. 

It will require but few observations, I think, to remove all 
apprehension of the text of the New Testament having been 


corrupted, either by accident or design, in the first ages ; and 


it will be equally easy to show, that it was not corrupted at a 
later period ; and that it exists now, to all essential purposes, 
in its original purity. 

In a book, which relates to no subject of great and general 
interest, which was therefore read by but few persons, and 
not frequently copied, an errour introduced into an early copy 
might pass so long unperceived, as to render its detection 
difficult, and perhaps at length impossible. But the case 
with our sacred writings is extremely different fromthis. By 
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every Christian they were regarded as of unspeakable im- 
portance. ‘They were sought for and read by all with the 
deepest interest. Copies of course were soon multiplied. 
They were in the possession of all the churches. They were 
read with eagerness, not only. by individuals in private, but in 
publick on the Lord’s Day, constituting a regular part of the 
service of the religious assemblies. And this publick and 
private use of them, and consequent demand for copies, was 
not limited to a narrow region, and a few places. It extend- 
ed, from the very first, to a vast number of places, in countries 
far distant from each other. By this multiplication of copies, 
indeed, the chances were increased for single errours in copy- 
ing; but, at the same time, the means of correcting any such 
errours were increased in equal proportion ; for the opportuni- 
ties of comparing copies were increased, and thus the oppor- 
tunity for correcting mistakes. Now, under such circumstan- 
ces, to vitiate the text only in a single point by introducing a 
false reading designedly, and transferring it to all the copies, 
was a task too arduous to be attempted, or thought of. So 
great was the number of those, who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the sacred books, and, being educated in the know- 
ledge of them, and hearing them constantly read, were quali- 
fied to perceive any alteration they should undergo, that there 
was scarcely a possibility that a false reading of any import- 
ance should escape unnoticed, and get established as a part 
of the text. ’ 

Besides this, the New Testament was at an early period 
translated into as many languages, as were spoken by the con- 
verts to Christianity. What an additional task is here imposed 
upon the corrupter of the sacred text!—He has not a few 
copies only, and in one janguage, to alter. ‘That he may 
accomplish his design to any purpose, he must have access 
to hundreds of copies, in different languages, and in distant 
countries ; a labour which no individual or body of men 
could be supposed to undertake without some very strong and 
obvious motive. 

Who then are the persons, that are to be suspected of 
having engaged with such active zeal in the laborious tesk of 
altering the Christian Scriptures, and what strong inducement 
to do it has exposed them to the suspicion? Not Christians 
themselves, most certainly. They must feel a powerful in- 
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Notes upon the Buble. 9] 


terest in preserving the purity of those writings, which are 
the foundation of their faith, the rule of their lives, and for 
which they have been ready to give up their lives. It is ut- 
terly incredible that sincere Christians should deliberately set 
themselves to falsify, and thus to destroy or weaken the 
authority of their own sacred books. And can we with much 
better reason imagine the task to be assumed by the enemies 
of Christianity ? Why should they set themselves to alter and 
corrupt books, which it was so much easier for them to de- 
stroy? Why resort to a process so tedious and difficult, and 
of extremely precarious success, as that of attempting to 
weaken the authority, or pervert the design of the Scriptures 
by corrupting the text; while the far more obvious and prac- 
ticable scheme for accomplishing ‘their purpose was before 
them ; that of destroying the writings themselves? This is 
not merely conjecture or opinion. It is a judgment founded 
on evidence and fact. In the persecutions to which the early 
Christians were exposed, we know that the destruction of 
their books was attempted, and as far as the civil power could 
do it, carried into effect. But we have no historical evidence 
that the plan of destroying their value and use by corrupting 
the text was ever thought of. 

The only suspicion of such a design and attempt, which is 
entitled to a moment’s consideration, falls upon those, who 
holding opinions different from other Christians, and separat- 
ing from them on that account, had the name of Hereticks. 
We may well suppose that many of those, who in the first 
ages were converted to the Christian faith, would find it not 
easy to divest themselves immediately of all the prejudices of 
their previous heathen education. They would be inclined 
to retain and incorporate into their new religion, whatever 
opinions, connected with the old, they did not find explicitly 
condemned ; and would naturally seek such support for them 
in the sacred writings, as could be derived from any fair in- 
terpretation of those writings. But should they be embold- 
ened to proceed farther than this, should they, not satisfied 
with what could be effected by interpretation, venture to 
falsify the text itself, in order to bring their present to a con- 
formity with their former faith, to what easy and certain de- 
tection must the fraud have been exposed! The real fact is, 
that the sects into which Christians were early divided, in- 
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92 Notes upon the Bible. 


stead of giving us reason to suspect at the present day, that 
the Scriptures may have been corrupted for the purpose of 
giving support to the peculiar doctrines of any one party, 
assure us that no such corruption, had it been attempted, 
could have passed down undetected. The zeal of all to 
maintain their own peculiarities, and to find a support for 
them in the Scriptures, must have been an effectual security, 
if not against the attempt, at least against the success of an 
attempt by any to alter the sacred text, so as to make it 
speak the language of a party. All felt an equal interest in 
guarding the book, to which all alike appealed, against being 
corrupted by others. Now as there has never been a time 
since the first promulgation of the gospel, when there were 
not sects, which were a mutual check to each other, and 
which exercised a jealous vigilance to protect the sacred 
writings, which they all held in equal reverence, from suffer- 
ing any change ; so there never could have been a combina- 
tion to alter the Scriptures for the purpose of adjusting them 
to any particular system of doctrines.- And without such a 
combination, it is manifest that any attempt for such a pur- 
pose must be wholly ineffectual. 

We have here then one of the instances, and many such 
there are, in which we are called to admire the wisdom of 
God, in converting human imperfection and even human de- 
pravity into instruments for accomplishing some of its kindest 
purposes. ‘That variety of opinions, which grew out of the 
imperfection of the human faculties, and the unfaithful use of 
them, together with that jealousy, which awakens the suspi- 
cion of bad designs and unfair practices in those, who belong 
to an opposite party, or hold offensive opinions, have proved 
amore effectual restraint, than could otherwise have been 
imposed, upon a disposition to corrupt the sacred text ; and 
have furnished the surest means of discovery, in case of an 
attempt to doit. However, therefore, we may have occasion 


to condemn the violence of sectarian zeal, by which Christians _ 


have sometimes disgraced their profession, and the spirit of 
mutual hostility and persecution with which they have been 
armed, and to lament the evils which they have drawn after 
them; we have yet to console ourselves, that they have not 
been without their important uses, since we owe to them one 
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Notes upon the Brble. 93 


of the most conclusive arguments for the integrity of our 
sacred books, and their unadulterated purity. 

Besides the direct appeal to ancient copies, the general 
agreement of which in all important points furnishes so satis- 
factory a presumption of their purity, this presumption is 
strengthened in no small degree by the citations from these 
books, which are to be found in the writings of Christians of 
the early ages, and of every succeeding period down to the 
present time. ‘These, as far as they go, and as far as they 
agree, prove that the text has undergone no change, and that 
it is now what it was at first. Nor is it to a small number of 
texts only, that this argument applies. ‘The books of the 
New Testament were then, as they are now, the fountain, 
from which preachers and writers drew all their instructions. 
Constant appeals to their authority, and copious extracts from 
them appear in all their writings. It has even been asserted, 
that nearly a complete copy of the New Testament may be 
found in the quotations from it of three writers only of the 
third century, who lived in different countries, and whose 
works have come down to us. In these quotations we see 
what the text was at that time, at least as it stood in the 
copies, which were in their hands; and we have the most 
satisfactory evidence, that it is substantially the same now, 
that it was then. 

This qualification in the assertion of a pure text is not to 
be overlooked. The pretence that it is absolutely faultless, 
that no errours have crept into it, and have been transferred 
from one copy to another, while it existed for fourteen centu- 
ries in manuscript only, and during that period was transcrib- 
ed so many thousand times, in the original language, and in 
the several languages into which it was translated, is too ab- 
surd to be entitled to a moment’s consideration, contradicted 
as it is by the various readings, which are found in the dif- 
ferent manuscript copies, that are preserved. For, of several 
various reading's of the same word or sentence, it is certain 
that one only can be the right one, every deviation from which 
is a corruption. No single copy now existing is entitled to 
the distinction of being assumed as a standard, by which all 
others are to be judged, and every deviation from which is 
to be regarded as unquestionably a corruption. ‘The suppo- 
sition supported by the strongest presumption is, that although 
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some copies may be of far better authority than others, no 
one extant is entirely free from false readings. 

In the beginning of the last century some alarm was excited 
by the great number of various readings, which were dis- 
covered by eminent criticks, in comparing together a vast 
number of ancient manuscripts ; and no small uneasiness was 
expressed under the apprehension, that the foundation of the 
Christian faith would be affected, and that uncertainty would 
be introduced into the doctrines of the gospel. But these 
apprehensions have yielded to more just and enlightened 
views on the subject. It is now well understood, that the 
circumstance so alarming at first is of immense value ; since 
it supplies at once one of the most convincing arguments for 
the general purity of the text of the New Testament, and the 
means of correcting it, wherever faults have crept in. For 
it proves to us, that no prevailing party in the Christian 
Church has been disposed, or if disposed, has been able to 
produce a uniformity in the sacred text by expunging from 
it, or altering to their purpose, whatever was unfavourable to 
their peculiar views of Christian doctrine. We see that 
‘the several manuscripts are of separate and distinct authori- 
ty, since they were evidently not copied from each other, but 
from different originals, and by persons who could not be 
suspected of mutual concert ; since they were separated from 
each other by distance of time and place, and by diversity of 
opinions. They were not the works of a single faction, but 
of Christians of all denominations.”* The means also which 
they furnish for correcting errours in the present text, and 
recovering a more perfect one, are invaluable. With respect 
to all other ancient writings, the value of an opportunity of 
comparing together a large number of copies, which vary 
from each other in their readings, has been long understood. 
{t is well known, that those of the ancient classics, of which 
we have the fewest manuscript copies, have come down to us 
in the most imperfect state; and the discovery of a manu- 
script before unknown seldom fails, by some new readings, to 
improve the text, to throw new light on difficult passages, and 
to give meaning to some, which were unintelligible. 

Now in proportion as there are more manuscript copies of 
the New Testament than of any other ancient book, because 


* See Mich. Int. to the New Testament. Vol. I. Ch. vi. Sect. v. 
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no other book was ever so much read, by so many persons, 
and those scattered over so many and so distant countries 
were so often transcribed, translated into so many different 
languages, preserved with so much care, or deemed of so 
momentous importance ; we may reasonably expect to find 
the number of various readings multiplied. And as these are 
multiplied, the suspicion of concert and fraud, for the purpose 
of accommodating them to the doctrines of a sect or the 
views of a party, will vanish; and the means will be supplied 
for correcting those errours, which design, or carelessness, or 
ignorance may have introduced into the text, and for recover- 
ing the true reading. 

This use of the varieties, that are discovered in the manu- 
script copies of the New Testament, and their great value 
for the purposes I have stated, will be seen in the short ac- 
count I shall now give, of the manner in which the printed 
text was formed, which has so long maintained its authority 
throughout the Christian world, and of a few of the most im- 
portant attempts, which have been made in the course of three 
centuries, to correct the errours that have been discovered in 
it, and to restore it to its primitive purity. 


With the invention of printing early in the fifteenth century, 
commenced the most important era in the annals of litera- 
ture ; and in nothing was that age more distinguished, than 
by the application of that art to the purpose of saving from 
oblivion and rendering permanent, whatever there then was 
of learning in the world. The benefits immediately felt by 
the ease and rapidity with which the copies of new works 
were multiplied, and the knowledge of new discoveries and 
inventions was communicated, were not greater, than that of 
rescuing from the decay into which they were passing, and 
preserving from the danger of further mutilation and corrup- 
tion, and from final loss, the treasures, which were contained 
in ancient manuscripts. Among the books, which received 
at an early period the benefit of the new invention, were 
those of the Old and New Testaments. The first complete 
edition, which issued from the press, was that which was 
printed at Alcala in Spain, the ancient Complutum, thence 
called the Complutum edition. The printing of it, begun in 
1502, was completed in 1514, under the inspection and at 
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the sole expense of the Cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo ;* but not published till 1522. The text of the New 
Testament in this edition was not that of a single manuscript, 
but was formed by a careful collation of several which were 
then supposed to be of great antiquity and high authority. 
Great doubts however respecting their claims have been ex- 
pressed by later criticks; and unfortunately the Jearned have 
no longer the means of judging of their value, as they are 
now irrecoverably lost. 

In 1516 an edition of the New Testament was very hasti- 
ly prepared for the press by Erasmus, the most accomplished 
scholar and Jearned man of his age, and printed by Frobe- 
nius at Basil, in Switzerland. The extreme hurry with which 
this work was despatched, occasioned by the earnest solicit- 
ude of the printer to be able to send it forth before the pub- 
lication of the Complutum edition, which had already been 
printed, as we have before stated, two years, and now only 
waited the Pope’s permission to publish it, allowed but 
little opportunity for the learned editor to correct the copy 
which he used for the text of his edition, by carefully com- 


* Francis Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo and prime minister of Spain, was 
born in 1437, was educated at Alcala and Salamanca, entered among the 
Franciscans at Toledo, and by his talents, learning, and sanctity, was raised 


_ to the first ecclesiastical office under the bishop of Rome, and to the highest 


civil power under Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; being raised to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal, and made Archbishop of Toledo and prime minister. Among 
many other instances of the use of the great power, which his exalted station 
gave him, to the most important and benevolent purposes, he erected in 1499 
the celebrated University at Alcala, and founded the college of St. Ildefonso. 
In 1502 he formed the design of printing a Polyglot Bible, and commenced 
the work, which was completed in 1514. But the publication of it was delayed 
till 1522. Only 600 copies were printed, so that the work is scarce, and want- 
ing in many publick libraries. The work consists of the Hebrew text, the 
Septuagint with a literal translation, the Latin text of Jerome, and the Chal- 
dee paraphrases of Onkelos, and a Hebrew and Chaldee dictionary of all the 
words in the Bible. Neither time, labour, nor expense was spared to make 
the work as perfect as the means at his command would permit. Several 
learned men were employed for twelve years in preparing the copies, and 
superintending the printing ; and the whole expense of the edition amounted 
to 50,000 ducats. 

t In 1784 a visit was made to Alcala by two German professors, for the ex- 
press purpose of finding those important manuscripts in a library where they 
were understood to be deposited. But to their inexpressible surprise and dis- 
appointment, they were informed, at their arrival, that about thirty-five years 
before, the librarian, ignorant of the value of those venerable manuscripts, 
and wanting room for some new books, had sold them as useless parchment. 
The account they received was, that they were sold to one Toryo, a man who 


was concerned in preparing fireworks, and were used by him in the construc- 
tion of. rockets. 
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Notes upon the Bible. 97 


paring it with other manuscripts. A second edition, with 
very inconsiderable improvement, was struck off in 1519, and 
a third in 1522. In two later editions in 1527 and 1535, 
both of them subsequent to the publication of the Complu- 
tum, Erasmus was induced to insert a few corrections from 
that text. 

No man perhaps ever possessed higher qualifications for 
such a work than Erasmus. But he performed it under 
great disadvantages. He had the opportunity of collating 
but few manuscripts, compared with the numbers which later 
criticks have examined ; and the laws of criticism to be ap- 
plied in using such as he had before him were then but 
imperfectly understood. Besides, the other great works, 
which he was employed in publishing, more than enough to 
have occupied the whole time of any other scholar, and the 
impatient haste of the printer, requiring him, with all his oth- 
er occupations, to prepare a sheet for the press every day, 
permitted him to bestow upon the work a degree of attention 
far short of what was due to its magnitude and importance. 

In 1546 a third printed copy of the New Testament was 
produced by Robert Stephens, the celebrated Parisian editor, 
who did so much to promote the revival of letters by the cor- 
rect and elegant editions of the classicks, which issued from 
his press. The text of this edition was formed by a careful 
collation of that of Erasmus, and the Complutum with fifteen 
manuscripts, which had not been used in forming the text of 
those editions. 

In 1582 another edition of the New Testament was print- 
ed at. Geneva, by Theodore Beza. In forming the text of 
this edition, besides the corrections which had been introduc- 
ed into the copy of Robert Stephens, just mentioned, the 
learned editor had the advantage of several new readings 
found in manuscripts collated by Henry Stephens, and also 
the benefit of two very ancient and valuable manuscripts, 
which had been consulted for neither of the preceding edi- 
tions. These were the Cambridge and the Clermont; the 
former containing the four evangelists together with the Acts 
of the Apostles, the latter the epistles of Paul. 

In 1604 this edition, being then the last that had been pub- 
lished, and thought to be the most perfect, was selected as 
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98 Notes upon the Bible. 


the text to be used by the learned translators for the English 
version now in common use. 

In 1624 an elegant edition was printed by the Elzevirs at 
Leyden, which with no material improvement upon preceding 
editions, and with nothing but the elegance of the typogra- 
phical execution, and the reputation of the printers for correct- 
ness, to entitle it to the distinction, became by general con- 
sent from that time the standard text, to which all succeeding 
editions conformed. It constitutes what is now called the 
received text, and the learned world remained satisfied with 
it, as if it were absolutely perfect, and incapable of further 
improvement, for nearly a century. 

This quiet possession of the publick confidence was at 
length, in 1707, disturbed by the great work of Dr. Mill, 
who then published at Oxford his edition of the New Testa- 
ment, with marginal insertions of no less than thirty thousand 
various readings drawn, with the immense labour of thirty 
years attention to the subject, from manuscripts, ancient ver- 
sions, and quotations found in the writings of the early 
Fathers. Yet this indefatigable critick did not venture to make 
any alteration in the received text, but adopting that of Rob- 
ert Stephens of 1551, which varied very little from the Elze- 
vir, satisfied himself with throwing the whole body of various 
readings into the margin, and only expressing his opinion of 
the value of some of the most important of them in his notes. 

Mill was followed in 1734 by Bengel, who then published 
his critical edition of the New Testament and select collec- 
tion of various readings at ‘Tubingen ; and in 1751 by Wet- 
stein, who published at Amsterdam, in two folio volumes, his 
edition of the New Testament, far more valuable than any 
that had preceded, enriched with a still more copious collec- 
tion of various readings, with valuable notes, and prolegome- 
na containing a treasure of biblical knowledge. Several 
other editions of critical merit added somewhat to the stock 
of knowledge, and prepared the way for the recovery of a 
more pure and perfect text. Of these, the most deserving 
of notice were those of Matthai of Moscow, Alter of Vienna, 
and Birch of Copenhagen. 

At length in 1775 was printed Griesbach’s New Testa- 
ment, and in 1806 a second edition greatly improved, in 
which the Christian world is favoured with what the preced- 
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ing editors had been deterred from attempting, a corrected 
text, formed by the labours of that eminent scholar out of 
the materials, which had been accumulating in the hands of 
critical students for nearly two centuries. 

From the very brief sketch which has now been given of 
the history of the original text of the New Testament, we 
derive strong reasons for feeling satisfied of its general puri- 
ty. The manner in which we trace it, at the revival of learn- 
ing, emerging from the obscurity in which it had been for so 
many centuries buried, was such, as utterly to preclude the 
suspicion of its being then corrupted for the purpose of ac- 
commodating it to the doctrines or the interests of the reign- 
ing sect. From the time of the papal usurpation, and the 
separation of the Eastern and Western Churches, the Greek 
text had been but little known in the West. Copies of it 
were rare. The Latin Vulgate was the version in common 
use ; and such was the degree of darkness, which had long 
overspread Christendom, that even this was withheld from 
the people, and was scarcely known by a considerable part 
of the clergy themselves. But few copies therefore of the 
original Greek were to be procured, at the time when they 
were sought for publication. So profound was the general 
ignorance of that age respecting the Scriptures, that when 
copies of the New Testament in the vulgar tongue were dis- 
tributed by Luther and the other reformers among the com- 
mon people, he was charged with being the author of a 
dangerous book called the New Testament. Now, although 
this general ignorance may be thought to have rendered it 
easy for designing men to make alterations in writings which 
were previously so little known; yet we have the satisfaction 
of seeing, from the account which has now been given of the 
four first printed editions, which followed so soon after each 
other, that the work was performed by men, who cannot be 
suspected of any concert for the purpose of imposing a fab- 
ricated text upon the world ; since they belonged to differ- 
ent and hostile parties, and had opposite interests and views. 
You could hardly find four men of the age in which they 
lived less likely to unite together in any great design, and 
above all, in the design supposed. Cardinal Ximenes, author 
of the Complutum, was a steady adherent to the papacy, and 
held the very first ecclesiastical place under the bishop of 
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Rome. It was no part of his purpose in printing the Serip- 
tures, to favour the diffusion of them among the people at 
large, and promote the general knowledge of them. It ap- 
pears from the smallness of the number of copies which he 
caused to be struck off, that they were not designed for general 
circulation. Indeed his principles were opposed to it; for, 
when it was proposed to translate the Bible into Spanish, he 
opposed the design, and was of opinion that men might be- 
come Christians without reading the Bible. Erasmus was 
also of the Catholick church. Yet he was no friend to its 
usurpations, and even attacked with no small wit and severity 
some of its corruptions. His heart was evidently with the 
reformers, and he appears in many points to have coincided 
in their opinions and views. He differed from them less, as 
to the ends at which they should aim, than as to the method 
to be pursued in order to accomplish those ends. What the 
daring spirit of Luther was for effecting by a violent and 
direct attack of the papal corruptions, he would have at- 
tempted indirectly, by a more gentle, imperceptible, and 
gradual process. He would have waited for the sure influ- 
ence of that light, which by means of the press, was then 
pouring in upon the world; confident that when knowledge 
should be generally diffused, the fabricks of superstition and 
tyranny, which craft and ambition had erected in the days of 
ignorance, would tumble down of themselves. Stephens was 
also educated a Catholick; but being brought under suspicion 
of heresy by the freedom of the notes, which he inserted in 
some of the books that proceeded from his press, he was 
compelled to quit France, and settling at Geneva he joined 
the Reformers. And Beza was a zealous protestant, one of 
the pillars of the reformation, a disciple, colleague, and suc- 
cessor of the celebrated John Calvin. 

Now between these men there could be no concerted 
scheme for imposing on the world, by publishing a text falsi- 
fied for the purpose of accommodating it to any particular 
system of faith,or of ecclesiastical order. Theirs were sepa- 
rate and rival claims to the publick favour and confidence. 
They were competitors for the praise of fidelity and a critical 
correctness; and the materials for their respective works 
were drawn, in part at least, from independent sources. 


They had each undoubtedly their individual prejudices and 
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wishes ; but the tendency of these, were they supposed to 
have any influence, was not to produce union but diversity. 
Their agreement therefore must be undesigned, and on the 
ground of evidence. ‘The Cardinal, so farms his prejudices 
were concerned, would be favourable to every reading that 
corresponded with the text of the Latin Vulgate, which was 
used by the Catholicks, and not long after this was declared 
authenuck by the council of Trent. ‘The reformers, on the 
contrary, and Beza in particulaf, felt no attachment to that 
version, and had no respect for its authority. He was the 
more disposed to think favourably of a reading, if it differed 
from the text of the Vulgate, especially if it militated with 
any of the peculiar doctrines or rites of the Catholick church. 
Yet with wishes and views so opposite, and with materials for 
the work drawn in so great a degree from independent source, 
their agreement in the result was surprisingly great. The 
varieties in their text were comparatively few and unimpor- 
tant, and such as not at all to affect the history, evidence, or 
substance of the religion. 

Besides, it is a circumstance of no small importance, that 
those early editors, as well as their successors, the indefati- 
gable scholars, who have since been employed with such im- 
mense labour in correcting the sacred text, have left us the 
means of judging of the fidelity with which they have exe- 
cuted the trust. The ancient manuscripts of the sacred text, 
with the exception of those just mentioned, which were used 
in forming the copy for the Complutum edition, are carefully 
preserved; and the works of the early fathers, and the seve- 
ral versions, which were made in the first centuries, remain, 
and must forever remain, to give us their testimony what the 
text of the New Testament was at that early period. 

Another consoling thought is, that of the vast number of 
various readings, which the industry of biblical scholars has 
discovered, not one in ten, probably not one in fifty, makes 
any perceptible change in the sense of the passage in which 
it is found; and certainly not one in a thousand, if one in ten 
thousand, affects any important doctrine of our faith, or any 
fact that has any influence upon our religion. 














LU2 The Christian Warfare. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


CurisTIANity was founded in an age when war was a 
common professfon, and military renown the principal distinc- 
tion; and accordingly we find in the writings of its first 
preachers frequent allusions to the military life. Religion is 
again and again represented as a warfare. ‘ Endure hard- 
ness,’ says Paul to Timothy, ‘as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.’ To the Ephesians he says, ‘put on the whole 
armour of God;’ and he speaks of himself in this animated 
language, ‘I have fought the good fight; I have finished my 
course ; [ have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of'glory.’ ‘These comparisons have lost nothing of 
their clearness and force by the lapse of ages. In the Scrip- 
tures we sometimes find allusions to customs, which have 
passed away, and which need the study of antiquity to illus- 
trate them. But war is not one of the lost customs of the 
world, to be understood only by reference to learned authors. 
When we are told to be good soldiers of Jesus Chirst, we 
need no laborious comment to explain the metaphor. The 
blast of the trumpet is not a dying sound, borne to us from dis- 
tant ages; nor have garments ceased to be rolled in blood. 
The Gospel has driven from society many abuses; but to a 
happier age is reserved the full accomplishment of the pre- 
diction,—the sword shall be beat into the ploughshare, and 
men shall learn war no more. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Christian war- 
fare is very different from that to which civil governments call 
their subjects. Christianity arms us with no weapons for the 
destruction of our brethren. The conflict is within. It is 
war with our own hearts; war with those corrupt and selfish 
principles, which generate all other wars, which have made the 
earth a field of slaughter, and multiplied conquerors and mur- 
derers in every age. In proportion as we fight the good fight 
of faith, we shall be less disposed to turn our arms against our 
fellow beings. We shall be satisfied with the victories we 
acquire, the trophies we raise in our own breasts. Our great 
contest with others will be to surpass them in sacrifices and 
labours for the welfare of mankind. 

The propriety with which religion is represented as a war 
rust be apparent to every reflecting mind. Who of us can 
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look into himself, and not see that he carries in his breast very 
different and contradictory principles. On the one hand, we 
have reason, conscience, a sense of duty, a perception of ex- 
cellence, and a desire of improvement and immortality ; and 
on the other, desires, appetites, passions, which frequently 
resist the control of reason, incite us to forsake the path of 
duty, clamour for forbidden gratifications, grow strong by in- 
dulgence, and if tnrestrained, lay waste and destroy the intel- 
lectual and moral nature. Who is so much a stranger to him- 
self as not to understand this opposition between his passions 
and his higher faculties? Who does not know by experience 
the meaning of that scripture, ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh; there is a law in our 
members warring against the law of our minds.’ In fact, 
every human heart is a field of battle. In every heart, virtue 
and vice, reason and passion, God and the world, time and 
eternity are urging their claims to preeminence ;, and the 
question, who shall reign in the heart, is to the individual of 
infinitely greater concern than all the contests for dominion 
and victory, which have convulsed empires and the world. 
Jesus Christ has entered the world to be our leader, our cap- 
tain, in this great conflict, to incite us by example, instruction, 
precepts and promises, to the resistance of our passions, and 
to the establishment of God’s throne in our breasts; and it is 
the character of the true Christian that he enlists under the 
standard of the heavenly leader, resolved not to relinquish 
the contest until he has brought every thought and desire 
under the obedience of Christ. By this purpose the Ch is- 
tian is distinguished from other men. Other men occasion- 
ally resist their passions, occasionally yield their wishes and 
pleasures to conscience. No man in every instance abandons 
himself to the impulse of feeling, and closes his heart against 
the remonstrances of God and duty. But the Christian is 
not satisfied with this occasional and accidental self-govern- 
ment; he deliberately, resolutely, and earnestly resolves to 
deny and subdue himself, and never counts his work accom- 
plished, whilst one enemy of his virtue is unsubdued within him. 
In this warfare we are all called to take a part. No man 
can plead exemption here. There is no heart in which God 
reigns the undisputed sovereign, and all the passions and de- 
sires obey the first intimations of reason and duty. Every 
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man who would be holy and virtuous, in the Christian sense of 
these words, must fight. ‘There is indeed an outward, nega- 
tive virtue, built on human opinion and custom, which requires 
no toilsome conflicts with ourselves, and into which we almost 
naturally slide as we advance into life, and our passions lose 
their keenness by time and indulgence. But Christianity re- 
quires something more than this smoothness and polish of the 
surface of the life. It demands a vigorous action of the 
mind and heart on God, a cherished and profound conviction 
of his parental goodness, veneration for his authority, and the 
habit of communion and intercourse with him. It demands 
not merely outward courtesy, but unaffected and strong good 
will towards all our fellow beings. It demands a generous 
love of virtue, a thirst for the perfection of our nature. It 
demands that we cherish a sense of the great purpose of our 
being, that we regard this world as the beginning of an ever- 


lasting progress, and set our affections on the improved, holy, 


and blessed life, which Jesus Christ has revealed. And is it 
necessary to say, that to form and maintain this character, 
we must all contend with ourselves? Jt is not said that all 
men are equally obstructed by their passions, in the pursuit of 
Christian goodness. Some inherit from nature a milder tem- 
perament than others, a calmness of feeling,a propensity to re- 
flection, and an openness to kind impressions; and some the 
hand of education has moulded to a reverence for religion, 
and a strong sense of duty. But there is no man for whom 
constitution and education have done every thing. It is God’s 
will that every individual should contribute by his own toils 
and conflicts to the formation of his own character. In the 
most favoured and happily tempered mind there are propen- 
sities tending to excess, enemies to holiness and virtue, which 
unless subdued will enslave and destroy. 

All men indeed are not called to contend with precisely 
the same enemies, the same passions. There is an immense 
variety in the constitution of different minds. Each man has 
in a sense his own warfare. Our passions are diversified by 
natural temperament, education, situation, society, habit, and 
employments. Time is wanting to describe the endless forms 
of passion and temptation. In some men we discover a 
strong propensity to levity and dissipation of mind, in others 
to anxiety, dejection, and corroding care. Some are hur- 
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ried away by anger ; some are preyed upon by sullenness, and 
in some the passion for revenge broods in silence over unre- 
quited injury. In some, pride, vanity, ostentation, corrupt 
and debase the motives of their fairest deeds, whilst in others 
a timid, abject, self-distrusting spirit prevents all steady, reso 
lute adherence to a course of rectitude. Here are the self 
willed and obstinate, who never recede from an errour or a 
vice they have chosen, and there the pliant and feeble, who 
are driven by every menace of opposition and breath of opi- 
nion from discharge of duty. Here you see the lovers of ease 
and sloth wearing out life in inefficiency ; and there the busy 
and tumultuous, who give themselves no time to breathe from 
worldly pursuits, and to reflect on God and eternity. But 
amidst this great variety of character and temperament, there 
are two leading propensities, which belong to every man, and 
which each of us must strenuously resist. I mean selfishness 
and the love of the world; the first alienating us from our 
fellow beings, inciting us to depreciate their excellencies, to 
slight their interests, to invade their rights, and to neglect 
their wants and sorrows ; and the last w ithdrawing our thous! mats 
and affections from God, stifling the desire of a better world, 
and fixing a low and sordid character on our minds. Who 
of us can congratulate himself on the complete subjection of 
these enemies of his virtue? Who of us must not fight many 
battles with the love of self and the love of the world, before 
piety, charity, conscience, reason, the sense of duty, the love 
of excellence shall hold undisputed sway within him? 

But enough has been said in regard to the nature of the 
conflict to which we are called by Christianity. Let us now 
consider what is required to success.—And_ it is important to 
begin with the impression, that this conflict is indispensably 
necessary to our salvation. Let every man feel, that unless 
he contend with himself, he is lost. We can make no compo- 
sition with the enemies within us. Siew a are not to be soothed 
by entreaty or disarmed by concession. We must conquer 
them or be conquered by them. Whoever jeaves his heart to 
itself, and hopes that the Christian virtues will spring up and 
flourish amidst its stormy passions, without shelter and de- 
fence, will want this consolation in his misery, that he had no 
warning of his danger. On every side of us, how many souls 
are lost through spiritual negligence ! 
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Again, the Christian warfare requires much watchfulness 
of the heart. Watchfulness and circumspection belong to 
the character of a good soldier, especially when the foe is 
near. But the enemies of the Christian are not only near, 
but within him, and belong to his very nature. Our passions 
never leave us; they follow us into the world; they mingle 
their influences with our business and conversation, and we 
shut the door on them in vain, when we retire to our homes, 
or retreat to the closet of prayer. When unsuspected, they 
are present and operative, and, like a foe in ambush, are most 
dangerous, when we think ourselves most secure. Before 
we are warned or prepared, the passion or feeling which we 
wish to repress stirs within us, gives a cast to the thoughts 
and a hue to the judgment, offers its pleas for forbidden in- 
dulgence, assails the principles with specious reasonings, and 
is hurry ing us to transgression before conscience has taken the 
alarm. How necessary then is watchfulness! We must ac- 
custom ourselves to look inward. ‘The ruin of many is, that 
they are engrossed by the world without. The busy world 
within moves on without their notice. We must learn to live 
more at home, to penetrate the depths of our own souls, to 
watch the rise and progress of our feelings, to study our pre- 
dominant tempers, and the circumstances selec most success- 


fully inflame them. Are there none of us who know more of 


every thing, than of our own hearts? And can we hope for 
success in our spiritual warfare, when we will not even survey 
the field of battle, or spare a thought on the foes who threaten 
our eternal safety ° 

We have only time to add, that patience and persever- 
ance are essential to success in the Christian conflict. Our 
enemies are not to be levelled by a blow. A single defeat 
will not break their power. Great changes are slowly 
wrought in the character. Habit is a chain which many 
strokes are required to sever. It is the errour of many, 
that they trust to sudden and violent effort for the subjugation 
of their passions. We often see them in the moment of re- 
morse forming most solemn resolutions to renounce a propen- 
sity, which they have long indulged. At the moment, the evil 
feeling seems extinguished. We are ready to imagine that 
the wounded conscience will never again bend to its power. 
But violent excitements soon pass away. By degrees the 
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solemn resolution is forgotten ; the impression of the excess, 
which impelled to it, wears away ; the vigilance is relaxed ; 
the mind, returning to former scenes, silently slides into its 
old trains of thought and feeling ; the passion which seemed 
to us dead secretly gathers strength, slowly resumes its em- 
pire, and at length, like imprisoned flame, bursts forth with a 
violence increased by restraint. ‘This is the history of many 
virtuous resolutions ; and it teaches us, that in the spiritual 
warfare force is ineffectual without perseverance. We are to 
subdue the enemy within, not so much by violence, as by 
gaining perpetual advantages, by resisting the first and feebler 
impulses of desire, by applying the rules of reason and 
religion to our common gratifications, and by withholding 
those indulgences, which, though not absolutely criminal, 
have generally proved the precursors of crime. This perse- 
vering care, united with habitual supplication to God, the 
source of strength, and the author of all success, will sede 
us conquerors and more than conquerors in our spiritual 
warfare. | 

This warfare, it becomes us to remember, involves our 
most important imterests, our virtue, salvation, and eternal 
felicity. It is a conflict for the dignity of our nature, for the 
freedom of our souls, for the rights and privileges of a hea- 
venly country ; a war in which we have Jesus Christ for our 
leader, his promises for our weapons, and his resurrection and 
ascension for the pledges of our everlasting triumph. To the 
eye of God and enlightened reason, the earth presents nothing 
so important as this conflict, which is going on in the human 
breast. ‘The attention of men is indeed drawn to other ob- 
jects, to the contests of nations, to the pomp, and circumstance, 
and tumult of publick war, to the movements of ravaging 
armies, to the exploits of conquering heroes; but all these 
things, though emblazoned by the historian, and resounding 
in the strains of the poet, are poor, and trivial, and insignificant, 
compared with the conflict which passes within, and decides 
the character for eternity. God looks chiefly at the heart, and 
the hero in his sight is he who triumphs over himself, whose 
resolution never faints, whose fervent spirit never rests, until 
the throne of God, the ascendency of holy and generous 
principles is established within him. All other heroism will 
pass away as a dream. ‘Time laughs to scorn the monuments 
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and trophies of the earthly conqueror, and levels his empire 
with the dust. But the crown of glory, which God’s word 
promises to the faithful soldier of Jesus Christ, never fades 
away. His conflict is indeed silent and unnoticed ; it finds 
no place in the page of history, stained and crowded with 
schemes of ambition and deeds of blood. but it has a place 
in the records of heaven, and it will be revealed and reward- 
ed at the last day. 





EXTRACTS FROM A NOTE BOOK. 


Sacrifice. 


‘Curysostom, Justin Martyr, lreneus, Tertullian, Theo- 
doret, Cyril of Alexandria, and some other of the early Chris- 
tian writers ; and Maimonides, Rabbi Levi Ben Gerson, and 
Rabbi Isaac Abarbinel among the Jews, believed in the hu- 
man origin of sacrifices. The ancient Christians were of 
the opinion, that the cause why God required sacrifices of 
the Israelites was, the deep root which this kind of religion 
had taken ‘among them, before their departure from Egypt. 
The Hebrews were so excessively addicted to sacrifices, and 
the practice had grown to be so inveterate with them, that 
there seems to be not the least reason to doubt, but that they 
would have offered sacrifices to false gods, if they had not 
been permitted to offer them to the true God. See Outram 
on Saerifices, illen’s translation, pp. 14, 15, 24. 


Note. ‘The question, was sacrifice of human, or of divine 
origin, must forever remain in great obscurity, walens, indeed, 
a revelation should be made to us upon the subject. There 
is not, however, an intimation in the Scriptures, that it was 
appointed by God; and the manner in which God there re- 
peatedly speaks of sacrifice, when compared with obedience,* 
rather favours, I think, the supposition, that it was of human 
institution ; and was but allowed, when offered with right 
dispositions. Bishop Patrick, who believed in its divine ori- 


* See Psalm, li. 16; 1. 8—14; & xl. 6. Jer. vii. 22. 
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vin, remarks on Lev. i. 2. ‘It is the observation of Kimchi, 
that “in the very beginning of the laws about sacrifices, God 
doth not require the Jews to offer any ; but only supposes that 
they would offer them ; having been long accusiomed to them, 
as the world then was. ‘To this he applies the words of Je- 
remiah, vil. 21. and takes them for an indication, that otherwise 
God would not have given so many laws concerning sacri- 
fices, but only <n compliance with the usage of the “world ; 
which could not have been quite broken, without the hazard 
of a revolt from him. And, therefore, they are directed to 
the right object, the eternal God.”’ ‘Vhis observation of 
Kimchi, he quotes in a manner, which indicates his approba- 
tion of it. Says Archbishop Tenison, ‘ one great end of the 
Levies sacrifices was, the prevention of idolatry. God 
needed them not. The sacrifice of a pure and humble mind 
was more agreeable to him, who is an intellectual Spirit. 
But the Israelites doated on such gross manner of expressing 
their devotion ; and, seeing they must needs offer sacrifice, it 
pleased God to give them a law, which might indulge them 
o their inclinatinme, and restrain them from sacrificing to 
idols.’ ‘The questions are distinct, was sacrifice of divine, 
or of human origin ? and, were the particular sacrifices which 
were offered by the Jews, required by God? On the second 
question, there will be but one opinion among those, who re- 
ceive the Scriptures as of divine authority. And there are 
many circumstances, belonging to these peculiar sacrifices, 
which enable us to account for their appointment. Some, for 
example, were in direct opposition to Egyptian superstitions. 
Among them, a ‘lamb, or a kid,’ instead of being sacrificed, 
was venerated. A male was w orshipped as a symbol of Ham- 
mon; and female sacrifices were always preferred. It was in 
opposition to Egyptian superstitions, that the comtaands were 
given, in reference to the lamb of the passover, ‘ eat no part 
raw ;’ and, let ‘no bone be broken.’ ‘ Not ‘sodden,’ also, 


s the Jewish law; that is, as it was in the solemn and 
magical rites of their former task masters; ‘ but, roasted with 
fire,’ that is, not by the heat of the sun. And, it was even 
to be eaten ‘with the purtenance thereof,’ because the Egyp- 
tians reserved the intestines for divination. ‘The use of od 
was prescribed in Jewish sacrifices, which Egypt does not 
produce ; and of wine, which the Egyptians abhorred. And 
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a kid was not to be boiled in milk, because it was so boiled 
by the nations, that had not oil for dressing it. The author 
of the questions and answers to the ortho: dox, i in the works of 
Justin Martyr, asserts that all who offered animals in sacrifice, 
before the law of Moses, did it without any divine command ; 
but that God, nevertheless, accepted the offering, and was 
pleased with the offerer. Grotius, also, is of the same opi- 
nion. Distinguished names may be adduced in favour of the 
divine origin of sacrifice ; but not more distinguished than are 
the names, that may be adduced against it. The importance 
of the question, in my mind, is in its bearing on the inquiry, 
what was the design of sacrifice ? 

The doctrine, that our Lord’s sufferings and death were 
vicarious, that is, that he suffered and died asa substitute for 
stnners, rests principally on the assumption, that animal sacri- 
fice, or life for life, was appomted by God to the Jews, and 
to Abel, to indicate, or typity, the design of our Lord’s death. 
But if mete. as was batiowed by the most eminent Jewish 
rabbies, and by the early Christian fathers generally, was of 
human origin; and was afterwards appointed to the Jews, 
who came out of Egypt, because they would have sacrificed 
to false gods, if they had not.been permitted to sacrifice to the 
true God; then sacrifice is to be considered but as an inci- 
dental circtimstance of the worship of God’s people. It was 
appointed, so to say, from the necessity of the case ; and would 
not have been made a part of the service of the true God, 
had not the propensity of the people to it, and their disposi- 
tion to abuse it to the worst purposes, made it important that 
this mode of worship should be converted to as much use as 
possible, in restraining them from idolatry, and the vices of 
the heathen. Does it then, in some instances, seem to be its 
end, to make satisfaction to the divine justice, that God may 
thus consistently extend his mercy to sinners? Has it the ap- 
pearance, in any instance, of being intended to act upon God, 
and to induce him to the exercise of mercy? If it be true, and 
it seems indeed most rational to believe, that sacrifice was of 
human origin, then it was not, in itself, necessary. Every 
evidence that it was of human origin goes to prove, that it 
would not have been appointed to the Israelites, had not the 
peculiar circumstances of this singular people, when Moses 
Jed them into the wilderness, required the permission of this 
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mode of worship. If such were the circumstances under 
which the Levitical sacrifices were instituted, this mode of 
worship is to be considered but as @ permission. We can 
suppose that, in other circumstances of God’s people, their 
law would not even have recognised his acceptance of sacri- 
fices. ‘They seem to have been allowed, as was div orce, for 
the hardness of their hearts ; or, because these Jews were dis- 
qualified to exercise, and to mainiain a worship, that was 
without sacrifice. A vicarious sacrifice, or the substitution 
of the life of another for the life of the guilty, was, then, no 
part of God’s design in the institution of the Jewish worship. 
Being allowed, however, the best use was made of them which 
the case admitted. ‘They were made a means of impressing 
the Jews with the guilt of neglecting, or of violating, the will 
of the one true God, to whom alone they were required to 
direct their worship. 

Again, 

‘ The design of the tabernacle, and of the temple, evidently 
was one and the same. Each was designed to be a sacred 
mansion for the residence of God, as king of the Hebrews, 
in the midst of his subjects. Between the temple and taber- 
nacle, and the synagogue, there was, however, this remark- 
able difference. In the synagogue, God was merely worship- 
ped. But in the temple and tabernacle, he was not only wor- 
shipped, but he resided there in a remarkable manner. It is 
worthy of observation also, that God prohibited sacrifices to 
be offered to him, any where, except in his sanctuary ; (Deut. 
xil. 13, 14.) that is, in the tabernacle, and in the temple.’ 
ib. pp. 40—44. 


Nore. Whatever were the peculiar manifestations of God 
in the tabernacle, and in the temple, it is not a little remark- 
able, that, while we read that our Lord taught in the temple, 
we do not read that he ever joined in the offering of its sacri- 
fices. And it is worthy of remark too, that the w orship of the 
Christian church is, not that of the tabernacle or temple, but, 
exclusively, of the synagogue. We know not, with certainty, 
the origin of the synagogue. But it was, clearly, the model 
by which the Christian church was formed. Here God is 
to be worshipped, without a reference to sacrifice, in spirit 
and in truth. ‘This pure and simple worship, this worship, 
which is independent of all that was peculiar to the temple. 
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could not, we have reason to think, have been instituted ear- 
lier ;—that is, before our Lord instituted it. But, had our 
Lord’s death been, as some represent it to have been, a vica- 
rious offering, we have, I think, reason to believe, that some- 
thing corresponding with the temple worship would have been 
instituted, as a part of the service of the Christian church. 

Is it said, that our Lord, ‘ by one offering, hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified ;? and, therefore, that the 
necessity of sacrifice having ceased, all that was peculiar to 
the temple is of course abolished ? Yet, if it had been intend- 
ed that our Lord’s death should have been considered by us 
as literally a sacrifice, and as a substitute for the death incur- 
ed by man, it is hardly conceivable, that a memorial should 
not have been instituted, of a design so important. We have, 
indeed, in the Lord’s supper, a memorial of the design, that 
his blood was shed for the remission of sins; that his body 
was broken, and his blood shed for us. But, besides that our 
Lord, in instituting this service, made no allusion whatever 
to the sacrifices of the Jews,—a circumstance which, it would 
seem, could not have been omitted, had it been the great de- 
sign of his death to accomplish the supposed intimation of the 
ancient sacrifices, by dying as our substitute,—not a hint is 
to be found in any expression which he used, concerning his 
death, that the sins of man were to be transferred to him, 
and that he was to suffer the punishment of the sins of man. 
We are, however, expressly told, that God sent him to bless 
us, by turning us from our sins; and that he died, to recon- 
cile us to God, and not to reconcile God to us. That Jew- 
ish sacrifices were necessary for the Jews, there is no doubt. 
Some of the circumstances which made them necessary, are 
stated in the preceding note. And we gratefully admit, and 
believe, that far more than was hoped for from the Jewish 
sacrifices, is obtained by the death of our Lord and Saviour. 
But would there have been no memorial of the temple ser- 
vice in Christian worship, if sacrifice for sin had been neces- 
sary in itself; if it had been necessary, in order to appease 
the wrath of God ; or, to satisfy his justice ; or, to make him 
placable towards his guilty creatures ? 


Again, 
‘When the ram of consecration was offered, after the sin 
and the burnt offering, in the consecration of Aaron and his 
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sons, (Lev. vill. 22 & seq. and Exod. xxix. 19 & seq.) Moses 
took the blood, and put it on the tip of Aaron’s right ear, 
on the thumb of his right hand, and on the great toe of his 
right foot. By this ceremony, every priest was admonished, 
what great attention he was required to give to the study of 
the law, to the sacred services, and to his ways, a term by 
which the Hebrews denote the general conduct. The design 
of all this, says Abarbinel, was to teach every priest, that he 
ought to apply himself with diligence to the study of the sacred 
law; that his hands ought to be sedulously employed in the 
sacred ministry; and that he was to walk in the ways and 
commandments of God. These ceremonies were performed 
on the right ear, the thumb of the right hand, and the great 
toe of the right foot, to teach every priest, that his hearing, 
his actions, and his manners, ought always to have a right 
tendency ; for the right denotes perfection. ‘he same things 
are remarked by Rabbi Levi Ben Gerson.’ Ib. pp. 73, 74. 

Nore. ‘This is a very reasonable interpretation. Query, 
might not the application of blood in the sin offerings, in the 
same manner, be designed alone, to indicate to the sinner, 
that he was thus pledged to the repentance, which he profess- 
ed in making the offering ? 

The Jewish religion was full of emblematical teaching. 
The priests were directed to wash their hands and feet, when 
entering upon the sacred services. It was profaneness to 
officiate at the sacred rites, sitteng. It was not lawful to enter 
the sanctuary with shoes on the feet, even when engaged in its 
ministry. ‘lhe purification of a priest, though he had been 
washed with water, was not thought to be complete, tell sun- 
set. No one, with any blemish of body, was allowed to offer 
the bread of God. ‘The end of these, and of many other 
appointments, was, to inspire reverence of God; to indicate 
the purity which he required in his service ; and the perfection, 
to which he called them by his law. And the end of sacrifices, 
I suppose, was, in like manner, to impress those who offered 
them, with a stronger sense of their duties ; and to bind them 
to greater fidelity. ‘The Levites, says Levi Ben Gerson, 
(p. 90.) were required to shave their bodies, to remind them 
that, renouncing as far as possible all care of corporeal things, 
they should wholly devote themselves to the sacred ministry. 
for similar ends were all the purifications of the law insti- 
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tuted. Nay more, the Levites themselves, having been con- 
secrated by washing, by shaving all their flesh, and by the 
sin offering, are brought before the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and before the Lord ; and the children of Israel put 
their hands upon the Levites ; and Aaron offered the Levites 
before the Lord, for an offering of the children of Israel, 
that they may execute the service of the Lord. (Numb. viii. 
5—18.) Thus were they offered for the first born of the 
children of Israel. Here, then, is an offering of one instead 
of another, which was intended to remind them of God’s 
mercies to them in past time ; an offering of one for another, 
which utterly excludes the idea of punishment, inflicted upon 
him who was offered. (Comp. Numb. iii. 15 & 45.) 


[Notes on Sacrifice, from the Text of Outram, will be continued in the next 
Number. ] 











Collections. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Sir—Wetstein, in his short but sensible treatise on the Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, replies under his seventh rule, in 
somewhat of a digression, to the objections sometimes brought 
against the Christian Scriptures, on account of the peculiar difficul- 
ties inherent both in the topicks and manner of the discourse. The 
Jewish modes of thinking and writing, the obscurity of the para- 
bles, the involution of St. Paul’s style, the allusions to Jewish rites 
and opinions, the number and variety of the miracles, and the mode 
of reasoning, all so different from modern use, are successively con- 
sidered, the objections obviated, and the propriety of the mode in 
which we are made acquainted with the origin and principles of 
Christianity satisfactorily vindicated. His concluding remarks I 
have thought worthy of a translation. A. Y. 


‘Having thus carefully examined all these circumstances, 
I come to this determination. If at the time when the books 
of the New Testament were written, a council of the most 
wise and excellent men had been convened, to decide in what 
way a religion might be devised, which by its utility and sim- 
plicity should recommend itself to the adoption of both Jews 
and Gentiles, learned and illiterate; which should in the 
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shortest space of time effect a great and most beneficial 
revolution throughout the world ; which should extirpate idol- 
atry, root and branch, and establish the doctrine that there 
is but one God, the governour 6f the universe ; which should 
recall men from a state of barbarism to a state of civilization 
and mutual benevolence, and present to them the most pow- 
erful incitements to the pursuit and love of virtue ; no system 
could have been devised more excellent than that which is 
contained in the books of the New Testament, taken in all 
its parts, with all its miracles, and arguments, and parables. 
This single consideration should operate as some restraint on 
the bold and discursive geniuses of our time, who, forsooth, 
are not satisfied with the Christian religion. And why not? 
Within the seventeen centuries that have elapsed since its 
promulgation, has any thing better been invented? Have 
they themselves any thing better to substitute in its place ? Is 
it not unjust and foolish then, to throw away the rose, for 
fear the thorn may hurt you? to pull down your house, 
because, perchance, you do not perceive the use of some 
small window therein? Why do they not leave these places, 
which they despair of elucidating by their labours, to be ex- 
plained by more Jearned, and more successful interpreters ? 
1 am much deceived if the native beauty of the Christian 
religion be not equally marred, whether you add any thing 
to it, or take any thing away. Many things have indeed been 
added by the decrees of councils ; and what has been the 
result ? Why, the ministers of religion have leit the preaching 
and the practice of virtue, and controversy after controversy 
has been engendered and propagated. This is seen and 
acknowledged by those with whom we are now contending. 
But if they wish to take any thing away, and to separate, with 
a too critical hand, the principal and essential parts from what 
they deem accessary and incidental, they should look to it, 
whether they can retain the one when they have thrown away 
the other ; whether, when they have lopped off the branches, 
they will leave any thing but a dry and barren stump 3 
whether they will not reduce themselves to the miserable 
condition of the mexperienced wretch, who, in order to clear 
his lands, set about with his pruning knife and axe to pare 
close all his own vines and olive trees, prostrated the beauti- 
ful leaves and loaded branches, and tore up by the roots at 
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ence all the shrubs and young shoots, that gave promise of 
bringing in a glorious vintage.’* 


Divine Sovereignty. 


‘F’or—the preventing of mistakes which men are apt to fall 
into about the sovereignty of God, I will shew—wherein it doth 
not consist. 

‘1. Not in a right to gratify and delight himself in the ex- 
treme misery of innocent and undeserving creatures; I say, 
not in a right; for the rig ‘At that God hath in his er nahin is 
founded in the benefits he hath conferred upon them, and the 
obligation they have to him upon that account. Now there 1s 
none, who, because he hath done a benefit, can have, by vir- 
tue of that, a right to do a greater evil than the rood which 
he hath done amounts to; and I think it next to madness, to 
doubt, whether extreme and eternal misery be not a greater 
evil, than simple being is a good. 1 know they call it phys 
cal goodness ; but I do not understand how any thing is the 
better for being called by a hard namé. For what can there 
be that is good or desirable in being, when it only serves to 
be a foundation of the greatest and most lasting misery? And 
we may safely say, that the just God will never challenge 
more than an equitable right. God doth not claim any such 
sovereignty to himself, as to crush and oppress innocent crea- 
tures without a cause, and to make them miserable without a 
provocation. And because it seems some have been very 
apt to entertain such groundless jealousies and unworthy 
thoughts of God, he hath given us his oath to assure us of the 
contrary. As fies e, saith the Lord, [have no pleasure in 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn and 
live. So far is he from taking pleasure in the misery and 
ruin of innocent creatures, that in case of sin and provocation, 
he would be much rather pleased, if sinners would, by repent- 
ance, avoid and escape his justice, than that they should fall 
under it. The good God cannot be glorified or pleased in 
doing evil to any, where justice doth not require it ; nothing 
is further from infinite goodness than to rejoice in evil. We 


“N. T. Tom. II. pp. 882, 883. Ed. Semler, pp. 158, 159 
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aecount him a tyrant and a monster of men, and of a devil- 
ish temper, that can do so; and we cannot do a greater inju- 
ry to the good God, than to paint him out after such a horrid 
and deformed manner. 

‘2, The sovereignty of God doth not consist in imposing 
laws upon his creatures, which are impossible either to be 
understood or observed by them. For this would not only 
be contrary to the dignity of the divine nature, but contradict 
the nature of a reasonable creature, which, in reason, cannot 
be obliged by any power to impossibilities. 

‘The sovereignty of God doth not consist in a liberty to 
tempt men to evil, or by any inevitable decree to necessitate 
them to sin, or effectually to procure the sins of men, and to 
punish them for them. For as this would be contrary to the 
holiness, and justice, and goodness of God; so to the nature 
of a reasonable creature, who cannot be guilty or deserve 
punishment for what it cannot help. And men cannot easily 
have a blacker thought of God, than to imagine that he hath, 
from all eternity, carried on a secret design to circumvent 
the greatest part of men into destruction, and underhand to 
draw men into a plot against Heaven, that by this unworthy 
practice he may raise a revenue of glory to his justice. 
There is no generous and good man, but would spit in that 
man’s face that should charge him with such a design; and 
if they who are but very drops of goodness, in comparison 
of God, the infinite ocean of roodness S, woul take it for such 
a reproach ; ; shall we attribute that to the best being in the 
world, which we would detest and abominate in ourselves ?— 


Tillotson. Vol. VI. Ser. 7. 


Human Inability. 


‘The idle reasoning of the Stowcks was a thing contemned 
by the wiser philosophers, as a vain and useless subtilty. 
Zeno pretends to demonstrate there is no motion ; and what 
is the consequence of this speculation, but that men must 
stand still? But so long as a man finds he can walk, all the 
sophistry in the world will not persuade him, that motion is 
impossible. In like manner, they that would persuade us, 
that men can do nothing, nor contribute any more to their own 
sanctification, than stocks or stones, and upon scripture meta- 
phors misunderstood, (as our being dead in trespasses and 
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sins, and created to good works,) graft notions which are im- 
possible and absurd in practice, do not consider that the natu- 
ral consequence of this is, that men must do nothing at all 
in religion, never think of God, nor pray to him, nor read 
his word, nor go to church ; but sit still, and be wholly pas- 
sive to the operations of God’s grace 5 but however this may 
seem plausible, and men may “think they add much to the 
glory of God’s grace, while they deny any power in the 
creature ; yet every considerate man will presently apprehend, 
that this is by no means to be admitted, because it contradicts 
practice, and makes all the commands and exhortations of 
God’s word vain, and to ‘no purpose ; because it destroys 
religion, and discourages the eniesdies of men; makes them 
slothful and careless of working out their own salvation ; 
than which nothing can set a man farther from God’s grace 
and assistance, and more immediately dispose him for ruin ; 
and upon some such false reasoning as this, the slothful servant 
in the parable Aid his talent in a napkin, and buriéd it in the 
earth ; but when he was called to account, his excuse was not 


admitted, but he was cast into utter darkness.’—Ibid. Vol. 
VI. Ser. 1. 


Bigotry. 


‘That there is but one trae way is agreed upon; and 
therefore almost every church of one denomination, that 
lives under government, propounds to you a system or collec- 
tive body of articles, and tells you that is the true religion, 
and they are the church, and the peculiar people of God ; 
like Brutus and Cassius, of whom one says, ‘* ubicunque ipsi 
essent, pretexebant esse rempublicam,” they supposed them- 
selves were the commonwealth; and these are the church, 
and out of this church, they will hardly allow salvation ; but 
of this there can be no end ; for divide the church into twenty 
parts, and in what part soever your lot falls, you and your 
party are damned by the other nineteen; and men on all 
hands almost, keep their own proselytes, by affrighting them 
with the fearful sermons of damnation; but in the mean time 
here is no security to them that are not able to judge for 
themselves, and no peace for them that are..—Taylor’s Ser- 
mon, ‘ Via Intelligentia’ from John, vii. 17. 
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Materialism. 


‘'To think a gross body may be ground and pounded into 
rationality, a slow body may be thumped and driven into pas- 
sion, a rough body may be filed and polished into a faculty of 
discerning and resenting things ; that a cluster of pretty, thin, 
round atoms, (as Democritus forsooth conceited,) that a well 
mixed combination of elements, (as Empedocles fancied,) that 
a harmonious contemperation (or crasis) of humours, (as Ga- 
len, dreaming it seems upon his drugs and his potions, would 
persuade us,) that an implement made up of I know not what 
fine springs, and wheels, and such mechanick knacks (as some 
of our modern wizards have been busied in divining) should, 
without more to do, become the subject of so rare capacities 
and endowments, the author of actions so worthy, and works 
so wonderful; capable of wisdom and virtue, of knowledge 
so vast, and of desires so lofty ; apt to contemplate truth, and 
effect cod ; able to recollect things past, and to foresee things 
future ; ; to search SO deep into the causes of things, and dis- 
close so many mysteries of nature; to invent so many arts 
and sciences, to contrive such projects of policy, and achieve 
such feats of prowess ; briefly, should become capable to de- 
sign, undertake, and perform all those admirable effects of 
human wit and industry, which we daily see and hear of; 
how senseless and absurd conceits are these; how can we, 
without great indignation and regret, entertain such supposi- 
tions? No, no; ’tis both ridiculous fondness, and monstrous 
baseness for us to own any parentage from, or any alliance to 
things so mean, so very much below us.’—Barrow, Vol. I. 
Ser. 7. 


Human Depravity. 


‘The wisest observers of man’s nature have pronounced 
him to be a creature gentle and sociable, inclinable to and fit 
for conversation, apt to keep good order, to observe rules of 
justice, to embrace any sort of virtue, if well managed, if 
instructed by good discipline, if guided by good example, if 
living under the influence of wise laws and virtuous govern- 
ours. Fierceness, rudeness, craft, malice, all perverse and 
intractable, all mischievous and vicious dispositions, to grow 
among men, (like weeds in any, even the best soil,) and 
overspread the earth from neglect of good education ; from 
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ill conduct, ill custom, ill example. ("Tis the comparison 
of Saint Chrysostom, and of dreary "Tis favor there- 
fore, I conceive, to their own habitual d epravations of nature, 
(or perhaps to some prejudicate opimions,) which hath in- 
duced some men to make so disadvantageous a portraiture of 
human nature, in which nothing lightsome or handsome, no 
lines of candour or rectitude do appear, but all seems black 
and crooked; all is drawn over with dusky shades, and irre- 
gular eimones of base desigafulness, and malicious cunning 5 

of suspicion, malignity, rapacity ; which character, were it true, 
(in that general extent, and not proper only to some monsters 
among men,) we need not further seek for h ell, since as many 
men, so many fiends appear unto us. But so commodious liv- 
ing here, so many offices daily performed among men of cour- 
tesie, merey and pity; so many constant observances of 
friendship and amity, so many instances of fidelity and grati- 
tude, so much credit always (even among pagans and barba- 
rians) preserved to justice ‘and humanity, (humanity, that very 
name doth fairly argue for us) do sufficiently confute those 
defamers, and slanderers of mankind; do competently evi- 
dence, that all good inclinations are not quite banished the 
world, nor quite razed out of man’s soul; but that even herein 
human nature doth somewhat resemble its excellent original, 
the nature divine.’—J6id. 


Heresy. 


‘What men call heresy, is often a local and a secular crime; 
for what is heresy in one century, and in one country, is 
sound doctrine in another; and in some disputes, as in the 
Nestorian and the Pelagian controversies, to mention none 
besides, it is a nice thing to settle the boundaries between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and the only way to be safe is to 
have recourse to wnplicit faith, and to imitate the prudent 
monk, who when Satan would have drawn him into heresy, 
by asking him what he believed of a certain point, answered, 
“Id credo quod credit ecclesia.” But, “ Quid credit eccle- 
sia?” said Satan. ‘‘ Id quod ego credo,” replied the other ; 
and Nestorius, if he would have slept in his own bed, should 
have said, ‘‘ Id credo quod credit Sanctissimus Cy villus.” — 
Jortin’s Dieunivecs and Remarks on Ecclesiastical Mistory, 
Vol. I. pp. 175, 179. 
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Poctry, 


THOUGHTS IN A GRAVE YARD. 


{ sranpD among the dark grey stones ; 
No living thing is near ; 

Beneath me are the mould’ring bones 
Of those who once were here. 


And here, perhaps, they mus’d like me, 
And heard the grave declare 

On every side its victory, 
And saw how frail they were. 


Like me, they felt that sense is nought, 
That passion is a dream, 

That Pleasure’s bark, though richly fraught, 
Must sink beneath the stream. 


Yet sense and passion held them slaves, 
And lash’d them to the oar, 

Till they were wreck’d upon their graves, 
And then they rose no more ! 


Perhaps like them I too shall go, 
Nor heed my coming doom, 
And every trace of me below 
Be swept into the tomb. 


And yet I would not live in vain, 
By earthly pleasures cloy’d, 

Or render back to God again 
My talent unemploy’d. 


O God of mercy, make me know 
The gift, which thou hast giv’n, 
Nor let me idly spend it so, 
But make it fit for heav’n ! 


16 
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Review. 


Art. IIl.—4 Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Ger- 
man W are of Professor W. Gesenius. By Jostan W. 


Gisss, A. M. Svo. pp. viii. 715. Andover: Flagg & 
Gould, 1824 


Tue science of lexicography, like most others, was incon- 
siderable in its origin, and is evidently the offspring, not of 
mere literary refinement, but of convenience or necessity. 
Among the ancients, the aenthed of learning a new language 
was chiefly this, to associate and converse with those to whhotin 
it was vernacular, and under the constant superintendence 
and direction of such teachers, to read the works which the 
language contained. ‘The meaning of words was thus learned 
by their daily use, in a ‘manner analagous to that in which 
children arrive at the knowledge of their native tongue ; and 
authority, if any was required beyond the popular speech, 
was readily found in the books, which the student perused. 
As languages, however, eradually changed, and some words 
and phrases were seldom employed or had become obsolete, 
to render old authors intelligible, glossaries began to be con- 
structed. ‘The formation of these would require at first no 
uncommon share of intellect ; and those who engaged in the 
business of preparing them, no doubt, expected and found 
very little of either praise or profit in their occupation. As 
these glossaries were enlarged, and took the form of lexicons, 
minds of more strength and of higher culture, were called to 
superintend them. But the popular estimation of this spe- 
cies of literary productions, seems never to have kept pace 
with the increased demand for talent and labour. Even at 
the present time, when the composition of a good dictionary 
calls for the clearest discrimination and the soundest judg- 
ment, the lexicographer is too often considered, as Johnson 
defines the term, ‘a harmless drudge,’ who has little claim on 
the respect or gratitude of the world. Nor is this the only 
misfortune of this class of literati. Though, as all allow, 
the labourer, when engaged in honest business, is worthy of 
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his hire, yet the dictionary-maker has often failed to receive 
his just earnings, and in default of praise to which he aspired, 
has seldom had the consolation to reflect, that he has gained 
his bread. But the time, it is hoped, is not distant, when 
justice will be more impartially distributed in the literary 
republick, and when the author of a well digested dictionary 
of a useful language, will be admitted to rank among the 
greatest benefactors of learning. 

The revival of Hebrew literature in modern times com- 
meneced among the Jews. It is referred by Gesenius, in his 
history of the Hebrew language, to the tenth century ; when 
Rabbi Saadia Gaon published several grammatical treatises, 
and laid the foundation of a Hebrew lexicon, by forming a 
catalogue of some of the more difficult words in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, with accompanying explanations. 
Some grammatical knowledge, no doubt, existed among the 
Jews, in the times immediately preceding that just mention- 
ed; and perhaps had been transmitted from high antiquity. 
Traces of such knowledge occur in the Massora; and the punc- 
tuation of the Hebrew language, which seems not to have 
been completed iill a late age, evidently implies some notions 
of grammar. What, however, were the precise views of 
the early Rabbis concerning the structure of their language, 
or what form their grammatical system assumed, it is now 
difficult, perhaps impossible to determine. ‘Their knowledge, 
such as it was, had undoubtedly been long on the decline, 
especially after the completion of the Massora, and was pro- 
bably at its lowest ebb, when the labours of Saadia, now 
referred to, changed, in a good degree, the whole character 
of Rabbinical studies, and constituted a new era in the learn- 
ing of the Jews. » 

These facts are not mentioned for their novelty, as they 
must be familiar to Hebrew scholars; but to meet an inquiry 
which is sometimes made, by those who have not examined 
this subject in its details ; how it is, that we are to look for 
any thing new in the illustration of the Hebrew language at 
the present time? The period when this language flourished 
in its greatest purity, is that of the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, almost three thousand years ago; and after the labori- 
ous researches of so many learned men to develope its prin- 
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the age, and indulging, to an unwarrantable extent, the extra- 
vagances of literary empiricism, to attempt any thing of real 
value before unknown in this department of philology. The 
very pretension to novelty is, indeed, in the opinion of some, 
of itself sufficient to condemn any effort of this kind as worse 
than useless. 

It may serve, perhaps, to raise some doubts in the minds 
of those, who have somehow adopted the opinion, that the 
mines of sacred learning have long since been exhausted, to 
be reminded of the comparatively late date, at which Hebrew 
literature, such as it now exists, at least the most valuable 
part of it, began to be cultivated. It may answer, likewise, 
the same useful purpose, or, perhaps, convince such persons 
of their errour, to add a few notices of this branch of learning 
in the subsequent ages 

Though the Jews had begun to cultivate their literature 
with renewed zeal, at the time above stated, yet it was as 
late as the early part of the sixteenth century, when the 
attention of Christians was awakened to this subject. At 
this time, the study of the Hebrew language passed over 
from the Jewish to the Christian schools ; and the former 
soon sunk into comparative insignificance, from which they 
have never recovered. ‘Through this long period, in which 
the cultivation of Hebrew learning was confined to the Jews, 
the number of the productions of their scholars was not 
inconsiderable ; but their numerical was much greater than 
their real value. Narrow views of the history of their own 
people, a blind adherence to the Massora, and to traditionary 
doctrines and opinions, and above all, ignorance of the litera- 
ture of other nations, and of the true philosophy of language, 
opposed a strong barrier to successful research, and were the 
fruitful source of mistakes, contradictions, and the most idle 
fancies. Still, amidst an abundance of chaff, there was some 
wheat; and the works of the Rabbis, especially those of 
David Kimchi, Isaac Nathan, Elias Levita, Solomon Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, and others, in the hands of later scholars, who 
were able to use them with discrimination, have furnished 
important aids in the illustration of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Maimonides, the most profound of the Jewish writers, was 
devoted, for the most part, to studies not immediately connect- 
ed with the interpretation of the sacred writings; yet his 
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occasional explanations of Hebrew words, particularly in 
his Moreh Nevochim, entitle him to a high rank among the 
Jewish expositors. 

The Christian divines of this age were too much entangled 
in the subtleties of the scholastick theology, to think much of 
the Hebrew, or to see the importance of the knowledge of 
this language in interpreting the Old Testament. Even the 
Greek of the New ‘Testament seems to have been thought 
by them to have no immediate connexion with their studies ; 
and here, perhaps, as their studies were conducted, their 
errour was not very great. Indeed, such prejudices existed 
respecting an acquaintance with the original language of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, that Christians, in comparison with 
Jews, had little to boast of, on the score of liberality. Both 
were much on the same level as respects just notions of the 
means of arriving at truth. If the Jews viewed all Gentile 
learning as profane, Christians esteemed Jewish learning to 
be of hardly a less dangerous character; and if the Rabbis, 
in their horrour of innovation, placed the keeping of a hog and 
the teaching of a son Greek in the same list of abomina- 
tions, the vents, in their turn, considered the Hebrew lan- 
guage as so intimately connected with Jewish heresies, that 
no one could acquire a knowledge of the former, without 
being contaminated with the latter. 

With the commencement of the sixteenth century a new 
prospect opened upon Hebrew literature, and upon every 
kind of learning connected with the study of the Scriptures. 
The first Christian scholars, however, who applied themselves 
to the study of the Hebrew language, had difficulties to strug- 
gle with, which put their zeal and perseverance tothe strongest 
trial. For the want of the necessary helps, they were obliged 
to seek oral instruction from Jewish teachers, who, under 
the shew of mystery, took advantage of the simplicity of their 
pupils, to gratify their own avarice. Besides the imposition 
of the Rabbis, to which all were exposed, some, as Reuch- 
lin, were persecuted by those of their own religion for the 
enormous crime of becoming pupils to Jews, and stigmatized 
with the opprobrious names of apostates and hereticks. But 
the reformation, commencing about this time, broke some of 
the shackles, w hich bound the human mind to old opinions and 
prejudices. Literature in every department was more ardent-~ 
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ly and successfully cultivated. Amidst the general excite- 
ment, in which the spirit of inquiry seemed to rise in ardour 
and activity beyond all previous example, the Hebrew language 
received its proportional share of attention. Grammars and 
lexicons, as well as other works illustrating the principles of 
this language, were soon published. These, at first, were 
very imperfect ; but as the means of instruction were enlarged, 
improvements were rapidly made ; and in little more than a 
century the Christian church possessed the works of Reuchlin, 
Pagninus, Buxtorf, Schindler, Drusius, and of many others, 
which will long remain monuments of the talents and industry 
o their authors. 

In illustrating the Hebrew, the use of the kindred dialects 
was early perceived. ‘To aid in the comparison of these, nu- 
merous works were composed ; but the labours of A. Schul- 
tens, who flourished in the first part of the last century, gave an 
interest, in the view of oriental scholars, to this branch of He- 
brew studies, which before it had hardly been suspected to 
possess. Schultens was followed by numbers in his own coun- 
try Holland, and in Germany, whose investigations have led 
to the most important results. 

Without going into any further detail on this part of the 
subject, which, perhaps, has been already unnecessarily ex- 
tended, the state of Hebrew literature at the beginning 
of the present century, was, in general, this. There were nu- 
merous lexicons and grammars, but they were all constructed 
too much on the plan of the first works of the kind in the 
sixteenth century. ‘They were extremely faulty in their ar- 
rangement, and in their execution both defective and redun- 
dant. The first Hebrew scholars among Christians, having 
received their instruction from Jewish Rabbis, very naturally 
adopted many of their erroneous views, of which subsequent 
authors found it difficult entirely to divest themselves. A large 
mass of information was likewise spread through the works 
of commentators not within the reach of common scholars ; 
much of which had an important bearing on the elementary 
books. Hardly any expositor has been so unsuccessful as 
not to throw new light on some one word or phrase. But the 
information contained in commentaries is, in most cases, so 
incorporated with the peculiar opinions, oftentimes erroneous, 
of the authors, as to require no ordinary share of discrimina- 
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tion, impartiality, and patience, to separate the pure metal from 
the dross. In addition to this, at the time last mentioned, a 
fuller acquaintance with oriental customs and antiquities, juster 
and more enlarged views of the character of the Hebrew writ- 
ings, as well as more correct and extended inquiries into 
the structure of language generally, and the mode of inter- 
preting it, had made the necessity of a radical change in the 
Hebrew lexicons and grammars every where apparent ; and 
such change was called for by the learned. 

It was from a conviction of the great advantages to be de- 
rived from a more perfect lexicon, prepared with all the helps, 
which the age afforded, that Gesenius undertook the composi- 
tion of that, which now appears in the English language, and is 
the subject of the present article. It may be useful to state here 
more particularly what Gesenius prop sosed to himself to ac- 
complish in this work. 

That in the dialects of a wide spread language, each should 
have its own appropriate characteristicks, not only in the 
forms but also in the meaning of words, is a very obvious 
deduction from the nature of the case, as well as from the 
facts furnished by all languages, which are thus related. As 
different tribes, speaking the same language, separate from 
each other, new objects, new improvements, new associations, 
and even accident and caprice, vary the application of words; 
and while in each dialect the general idea of most words of 
the original stock is retained, there arise gradually numerous 
shades of difference. ‘These increase with the progress of 
time, and the continued operation of the causes by which 
changes in the language were first produced ; till in some 
cases words are so far turned from their original applica- 
tion, that their new is the direct contrary of ‘their original 
meaning. ‘This may be at once seen from a comparison of 
the different languages of modern Europe, which have sprung 
from the Teutonick, or from the Latin. While the similarity, 
which is easily traced throughout each of these classes of 
languages, might lead a student to important illustrations in 
every branch of the parent stocks, it is apparent that great 
caution is here to be used. Each dialect has its peculiar 
and independent usages, which cannot be lost sight of without 
the hazard of errour. The same principle is obviously ap- 
plicable to the several dialects of the Shemetick class. 
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That one of the first and most indispensable means of in- 
vestigating the true import of Hebrew words is found in the 
exact knowledge and comparison of the kindred dialects, 
Gesenius fully admits. He thinks, however, the time has 
arrived, when caution should be recommended in their use ; 
as their application, by some distinguished expositors and 
lexicographers, has been quite too vague, or too little conform- 
ed to the principles of sober and just criticism. Whoever 
wishes to see this subject fully illustrated, and to have the 
rash use of the kindred dialects in explaining the Hebrew 
proved by examples, may find all that is necessary for this 
purpose in the prefaces of Gesenius’ larger lexicon; where 
the existence of the evil complained of is satisfactorily shewn. 

The arbitrary assignment of Arabick and Aramean mean- 
ings to Hebrew words, like most other errours, had a gradual 
rise ; and Gesenius remarks, it is an instructive employment, 
from the caution which it inculeates, to pursue an opinion of 
A. Schultens or J. D. Michaelis, as it is found in authors who 
have succeeded them, and adopted their system. Thus a 
supposition, recommended, perhaps, only by its plausibility, 
at first modestly proposed, has often gained strength as it ad- 
vanced, and finally taken the form of an undoubted truth. 
este 2 in the composition of his lexicon, has kept every 
where in view the true principle of the use to be made of the 
several dialects ; which, though it may have been partially 
unfolded by others, he seems to have been the first clearly to 
explain and establish. While he has constant reference to 
the dialects, he allows a due weight to the ancient versions, 
and the results of a careful comparison of parallel passages of 
the Hebrew text. It would be easy to produce examples in 
confirmation of what is here asserted ; but such a course is 
perhaps unnecessary. Whoever compares the lexicon now 
under review with the most distinguished that have preceded 
it, will soon be convinced of the sound judgment, which. in 
this respect, has guided the author in his investigations and 
decisions. 

A second improvement, which Gesenius has made in his 
lexicon, is in the arrangement of words, which follows the 
order of the alphabet. This arrangement has been found 
highly advantageous in other la anguages, a and much desired in 
the Hebrew ; ‘though the etymologies in this language being 
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generally more obvious and undisputed, seemed to afford 
some reason for perseverance in the old method. But the 
practice of assigning all words in Hebrew to triliteral roots, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the prefixed prepositions, though 
here lexicographers do not entirely agree, has no foundation in 
the known and established principles of the language. That a 
very great number of substantives, particularly the names of the 
members of the animal body, of beasts, plants, metals, numbers, 
and some others, have as good claim to be considered primi- 
tive as any verbs, is evident, as well from the present state of 
the language as from theoretical deductions. There is no rea- 
son to believe, that the Hebrew language, in respect to its sys- 
tem of derivations, is essentially different from others. Words 
may be here more generally traced to their roots than in lan- 
guages which are less original; but no valid argument arises 
from this circumstance to justify a departure from the order of 
the alphabet in their arrangement. But besides words, which 
can be traced to no verbal roots, there are others, and these in 
great numbers, the etymology of which is doubtful. At least, 
lexi¢ographers, in their account of them, are altogether at 
variance with each other. Hencea student, who has used 
one lexicon, and familiarized himself to its system of deriva- 
tions, on turning to another, finds himself obliged to study 
anew theory of etymologies, which, as well as that he had be- 
fore learned, has little or no connexion with the popular use 
of words. ‘The old lexicons are full of these fanciful, or to 
speak of them as respectfully as possible, doubtful etymolo- 
gies, which, from the prominence given them, create at first 
in the student an opinion of their importance far beyond the 
truth, perplex him in his progress, and, finally, in many in- 
stances, disgust him with a study, in which he meets with so 
much of mere whim or unfounded conjecture. 

Thus, in the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, the 
word §"N, we are told by some lexicographers, is from the 
root YI", signifying to run, and the proof is, guia celum 
perpetuo rotatu circa terram currit, vel quia omnia animalia 
currant super faciem terre. By others, itis derived from YOM 
to will, to desire, eo quod terra jugiter appetat afferre fruc- 
tum. By others still, it is referred to an Arabick root signi- 
fying humilis, depressus fuit, and S"W is, terra ab humilitate sic 
dicta. Parkhurst says, ‘ the most probable etymology of this 
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word seems to be that, which derives it from $" breaking i 
preces, crumbling ;’ and that the existence of so occult a qual- 
ity, as the friability of matter, may rest on proper evidence, he 
quotes Boerhaave as an authority. ‘ The matter of (pure) 
earth, says the great Boerhaave, ‘ appears friable (i. e. crum- 
bling, ) so long as it continues under the observation of our 
senses, as it always readily suffers itself to be reduced to a 


finer powder.’ Here isa fair specimen of much of the etymo- 


logy of the old lexicons. The student possibly may find some 
amusement in these speculations, but seldom much instruc- 
tion ; and to one just entering on the Hebrew, such etymolo- 
gies are positively noxious. 

Gesenius, therefore, in settling the plan of his lexicon, very 
properly discarded all useless, and what are commonly con- 
sidered, doubtful etymologies. But as it ts often necessary 
to look through and compare all the derivations of the same 
root, he has contrived to unite, in his work, the most impor- 
tant advantages of the etymological and the alphabetical 
arrangement. For this purpose, each derivative, where clear, 
is referred to its root, whether the root is in use or not. In 
the case of roots, atthe end of each article, those derivatives, 
which do not immediately follow in the:order of the alphabet, 
are mentioned, and can be easily turned to for examination. 
This is all that a student wants of a Lexicon in this particular 
department. 

One great defect of the old Hebrew lexicons was the want 
of a proper order and connexion in the several meanings of 
the principal words, so that the transition from one to another 
might be easily marked, and the full extent and compass of 
the word be at once understood by the student. A very 
slight comparison of the lexicon of Gesenius with those of 
his predecessors, will show how much has been accomplished 
in this part of the work. ‘The order of nature is every where 
observed. Each meaning is confirmed by a suitable quotation 
or reference ; and, in the verbs, this is done under each con- 
jugation in use. Very particular attention has likewise been 
paid to another subject, where the deficiencies of the older 
lexicons are at once apparent. ‘This is in the exhibition of 
the different connexions and constructions in which a verb 
occurs ; especially as it is related to the particles, by which 
the union between the verb and the person, or thing, or both 
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together, is formed. Something of this kind may be found 
in other lexicons ; but what had been done was imperfect, and 
the want of appropriate examples to confirm the explications 
given, rendered, in many cases, what had been begun, in a 
measure useless. But a knowledge of the modifications, 
which the meaning of the verb receives from the influence of 
particles in the same clause, is perhaps in no language so 
indispensable as in the Shemetick dialects; since this construc- 
tion of verbs and particles answers to the use of compound 
verbs in the Greek and Latin, and the modern European 
languages. ‘The execution of this part of the work, as will 
be at once seen, must have been attended with very great 
labour, but the results are such as to give this lexicon, if it had 
no other peculiar claim on the attention of the scholar, a 
decided superiority over all others. 

The old lexicons are likewise very defective in the collec- 
tion of idioms, with their proper illustrations. ‘That these 
are no less necessary to be understood than single words, in 
acquiring the knowledge of a language, is obvious on the 
slightest reflection. It i$ in the idioms, indeed, that the 
difficulty of understanding a new language chiefly consists. 
Here Gesenius has greatly improved upon his predecessors. 
For this purpose he has consulted the best commentators, 
and by the aid of concordances, traced the peculiar forms of 
speech through the several books of the Old Testament. ‘That 
he has exhausted this part of the subject, he does not pre- 
tend. Greater familiarity with oriental writers, and especially a 
clearer insight into their mode of thinking, will undoubtedly 
lead to still further improvements in this department of the 
work. But what he has accomplished places his lexicon far 
before any other, and entitles him to the unqualified thanks of 
all who aim ata thorough knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

Another rule, which the author of this lexicon prescribed 
to himself, and to which he seems to have strictly adhered, 
was never to transgress the proper bounds of lexicography, 
by entering upon grammatical and critical discussions, and 
especially, by passing into the peculiar province of the com- 
mentator. It is in this last particular, that most Hebrew lexi- 
cons, as well as Greek lexicons of the New Testament, are 
liable to objection. The authors have taken occasion to unite 
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with the meaning of words and phrases, their own peculiar 
views of every department of theology. ‘This, certainly, is 
a convenient way of propagating opinions; as the student, 
before he has learned to discriminate, receives the whole, 
both the proper meaning of the word and the comment, as 
equally true. The line, it is admitted, which separates the 
lexicographer from the commentator, is not very exactly 
defined; and the former can hardly fail, in the discharge of 
his proper duties, to assume at times the character of the 
latter. But excess should be avoided; and it is here that 
the merits of Gesenius are apparent. He never goes out of 
his way to comment on a passage. Every thing like formal 
exposition he leaves to those who professedly cultivate this 
department of sacred learning. Certain opinions, however, 
are so connected with single words, that the views of the 
lexicographer of course are seen. ‘This is true of such 
words, to mention no others, as have been brought into discus- 
sion respecting the authors ‘of particular books, and the age, 
in which they were written. 

We might proceed to mention other excellencies of this 
work, as the notices, which it contains, of the later Hebrew 
words, and of words used only in poetry; but enough has 
probably been said to satisfy those who are most inclined to 
doubt, that the lexicon of Gesenius covers much ground before 
unoccupied, and supplies, what, in Hebrew literature, have 
long been considered the most important desiderata. The 
truth is, all this author promised he seems to have accom- 
plished ; and the more his work is examined, the more firm 
will be the conviction, that its merits can hardly be overrated. 

The first part of this lexicon was published in 1810, and 
the second in 1812. In 1815, the author published an 
abridgment of his original work, with some improvements. 
A new work has been announced, a Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
Language, on the plan of the first lexicon. From this much 
is expected ; as it will contain such alterations and additions 
as have been suggested by the subsequent researches of the 
author. The two first lexicons were written in German; 
this new work is to be in the Latin language, and will be at 
once accessible to all scholars. 

The translation, which is announced at the head of this 
article, is from the manual of 1815. The larger work, how- 
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ever, has been all along consulted, and additions made from 
it. Some corrections have been made from the author’s later 
philological works, particularly his commentary on Isaiah. 
The translator has improved the work by mentioning under 
each noun, which is found inflected in the Old Testament, 
the declension to which it belongs as given in Professor 
Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, and by breaking the articles into 
paragraphs, . 

The translator informs us, ‘it is but rarely, that he has had 
occasion to differ from his author. In these cases, he has 
sometimes made an alteration conformably to his own views.’ 
As those who are to use this lexicon may be desirous of know- 
ing to what extent the liberty of deviating from the opinions 
of Gesenius has been taken, we have given some attention to 
this part of the work. ‘The result is, that those deviations, 
which would probably be thought of much importance, are 
found to be so marked, that the opinions of both the author 
and translator, may be at once seen and distinguished. Thus 
under the word DN the phrase 9 DN Isa. ix. 5. is referred 
the first class of meanings, strong, mighty, and rendered the 
mighty hero. ‘This is included in a parenthesis, and a refer- 
ence given to Gesenius’ commentary on Isaiah. The trans- 
lator has inserted the same words under the third meaning, 
and they are there rendered the mighty God., Reference is 
made to Rosenmiiller. Under the word O/79N according to 
Gesenius, the phrase CONN °33 Gen. vi. 2. means subordi- 
nate Gods, Angels ; according to the translator, servants or 
worshippers of God. These may serve as specimens of this 
sort of variations. i 

Among the variations from the original, which are not dis- 
tinguished by any mark, are the following ; 71/1’ says Gesenius, 
Nom. prop. des hebriischen Nationalgottes, wie Jupiter des 
romischen ; the translator says, the proper name of the Deity 
among the ancient Hebrews. 

Under the word U°¥/", Gesenius agrees with Bedow, 
De Wette, and others, in the opinion, that the writer of 
Chronicles (2 Chron. xx. 36, 37.) misunderstood the lan- 
guage of the corresponding passage in Kings. (1 Kings, ix. 
26—28.) Ships bound on long voyages, even though they 
were sent to other countries than Tarshish, seem to have 
been called in the time of Solomon, and probably long after, 
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ships of Tarshish. Thus far criticks and commentators are 
generally agreed. Gesenius, and those who think with him, 
maintain, that this language, in the tme when the Chronicles 
were composed, was not understood by the compiler of these 
books, and that he supposed ships of ‘Tarshish to be such 
ships only as sailed to Tarshish, and hence substituted the 
name Tarshish for Ophir. The translator says, ‘ In the in- 
terval between the composition of the books of Kings and 
those of Chronicles, this name (‘Tarshish) seems to have been 
transferred, to denote any distant country; hence the ‘Tar- 
shish ships, which went to Ophir, (1 Kings, xxii. 49, &c.) are 
said expressly by the writer of the Chronicles, to have gone 
to Tarshish. (2 Chron. ix. 21; xx. 36, 37.) Both the au- 
thor and translator, then, reject the opinion of Bochart and 
others, of a second Tarshish in India or Arabia. The dif- 
ference between the two seems to be this. Gesenius sup- 


poses the writer of Chronicles to have mistaken the meaning 


of the writer of Kings; the translator supposes the writer of 
Chronicles to have adopted the language of his countrymen 
at the time he wrote. It might be said, however, that this 
language originated in mistake ; and if so, the variation here 
made seems not to be very important. In several other in- 
stances, the translator apparently avoids affirming a disso- 
nance between Kings and Chronicles. A similar caution may 
be seen in some other places. ‘Thus Gesenius’ account of 
the rivers of Eden has been somewhat abridged and modi- 
fied. ‘The translator seems not to have adopted, or not to 
have chosen to express, the bold opinions of the German phi- 
lologist. 

Upon the whole, we are satisfied that this translation has 
been faithfully executed, and that it furnishes abundant evi- 
dence of the learning and sound judgment of the translator. 
The original work has been received with great approbation 
in Germany, and in other countries of Europe, where it is 
known ; and a greater service could hardly have been ren- 
dered the theological students of the United States, than 
republishing it here, i in an English dress. It is a work which 
must have its full share in diffusing a more correct know- 
ledge of the language of the Old Testament, and in excit- 
ing a spirit of investigation into the true character of this 
volume, and into the kind and extent of the literature, which 
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its full illustration requires. Mr. Gibbs, for his labours, is 
fully entitled to, and will undoubtedly receive, the thanks 
of all Hebrew scholars, and of others who take an interest in 
the progress of biblical learning. 

We would add, that the typographical part of this lexicon 
is neatly executed, and does credit to the press from which 
it proceeds. 

A consideration is suggested, on reviewing this lexicon, 
which perhaps. we may be allowed briefly to mention. It 
seems to be admitted, then, among competent judges, that the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the original languages of 
the Bible, have been long on the increase, and were never 
more abundant than at the present time. Why, then, it may 
be asked, is not more done, to give these means their full 
effect ? It is certainly important, that religious teachers should 
well understand the book, which is the foundation of their 
publick instructions ; but is it not also important that a correct 
understanding of this same book should be brought directly 
within the reach of the community at large ? Correct biblical 
exposition from the desk has its use ; but a corrected version 
of the Scriptures, in the hands of all readers, would have 
greater; at least, both would cooperate to the same end. 
We are not about to enter at large on the so long agitated, 
and now threadbare question of the expediency of a new 
translation of the Bible; nor is such a discussion necessary. 
The very clear admission, that there has been a constant pro- 
gress in sacred learning to the present time, seems to have 
removed most of the old grounds of controversy. We would 
add only, that as the Codman press is now sending out very 
good Hebrew and Greek,* we see no formidable objection 
to the extension of the establishment, so as to include a press 
for a corrected English translation of the Scriptures. 


* We allude here to Wahl’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, now in 
the press at Andover.—This work will be an excellent companion for Mr. 
Gibbs’ Gesenius. 
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Art. IV.—Sermons by the late Rev. Samuel C. Thacher ; 
with a Memoir, by F. W. P. Greenwoop. Wells & Lilly. 
1824, 8vo. pp. Ixx. 335. 


WE are seldom called to a more interesting duty, than that 
of noticing Mr. Thacher’s Sermons; still more seldom to one 
that revives so many pleasing and so many sad recollections. 
Mr. Thacher was born and educated among us. His memory 
is dear to many ; to some, because he was the companion of 
their early years ; to others, because he counselled and en- 
couraged them along the busy ways of manhood, where they 
are now left to go onward alone; and to yet more, because 
the transparent purity of his life and character brought home 
to their hearts, with the most effectual persuasion, the doc- 
trines and precepts of the religion he professed and taught. 
Indeed, he is most truly associated with the best interests and 
feelings of a large portion of this community, for the chief 
duties and main occupations of his life were so many contri- 
butions to our improvement and happiness. And if not one 
of those in whose service his life was spent, and, perhaps, 
sacrificed, was permitted to witness its close, he was still 
hardly less present to ther thoughts and affections, than if he 
had been the object of their immediate solicitude and cares ; 
and his memory is now treasured up in their hearts with their 
best recollections of their friends and benefactors. 

It was certainly not easy to speak as would become such 
an occasion and subject; but Mr. Greenwood, in his Memoir, 
has done the most delightful justice to both. He has set Mr. 
Thacher again before us, as he was known to so many, with his 
peculiarly gentle and winning manners in all social intercourse, 
and with the persuasive fervour that gave such power to his 
eloquence from the pulpit. We see him again as he lived, 
as he spoke, as he taught; and we feel sincerely grateful to 
the kindred spirit and beautiful genius, that has given us an 
enduring record of such a rare combination of talents and 
virtues. 


‘Mr. Thacher’s piety,’ says Mr. Greenwood, ‘ was indeed, the 
feature of his character, which, more conspicuous and perfect than 
any other, reflected on all the rest its excellence and beauty. It 
was so connected with his principles, his actions, his conversation, 
and his manners, that it appeared not merely to be united with 
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them, but to control and guide them. It seemed to occupy the 
place of judgment and will; to rule in his mind, as it did in his 
heart; and to lead him to those just conclusions, both in specula- 
tion and conduct, which others attain to, by the exercise of what is 
called good sense and discretion. It seemed also to improve and 
enlarge his intellectual powers; to be as it were a distinct and 
central talent, supplying the rest with light and vigour, and inspir- 
ing his thoughts with a strength superiour to their natural capacity. 
In short, it would be impossible to give an idea of his character, 
without taking into view this ruling principle; for he was one, 
whose reference to the will of God, sense of dependence on him, 
and trust in the promises of the Gospel, were so constant and ar- 
dent, that they gave a peculiar complexion of holiness, purity, and 
sweetness to all that he said and did. He was one : 


“Tn whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripen’d into faith and faith become 
A passionate intuition ; whence the soul, 
Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love, 
From all injurious servitude was free.” ’ 


Indeed, whenever Mr. Thacher returns to our thoughts, it 
is, as an eminently religious man}; as one, in whose presence 
it was impossible to remain, even during a transient visit, with- 
out feeling that he was a Christian. He was full of that 
genuine politeness, which was not the less graceful, because 
its evident principle was a desire to avoid whatever could 
diminish the pleasure and happiness of common intercourse. 
His conversation was the overflowing of a highly cultivated 
and elegant mind, more than commonly pleased with intellec- 


tual excitement, and always rising to the level of the occa- 


sion; but breathing, above every thing else, a spirt of kind- 
ness, of good will, and affectionate interest, which easily won 
its way to the heart, and left there a persuasion so much the 
stronger, as it was impressed by the sincerest benevolence. 
And in all that he wrote, whether for the literary journals in 
which he took an interest, or as a publick teacher, there is 
the same elevated character, the same dignified eloquence 
and careful thought, not because he was led on by the desire 
of literary distinction, for after this he made no effort; but 
because his genius, like his heart, had been raised and purified 
by the influences of the religion he professed, and his literary 
taste perfected by his moral sensibility. 

Mr. Thacher was ordained as pastor of the New South 
Church in 1811, and continued in the exercise of duties. 
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which, with talents and dispositions like his, gave him a very 
important influence in society, until the autumn of 1815, 
when he was thirty years old. A renewed attack of disease 
on the lungs, which had been with difficulty resisted three 
years before, then compelled him to abandon his accustom- 
ed pursuits, and endeavour to find health in other climates. 
He went first to England, and thence, to avoid a northern 
winter, to the Cape of Good Hope, where he passed a part of 
1817. In the autumn of that year, he returned again to 
England, but instead of being permitted, as he had hoped, to 
come immediately to America, the physicians he consulted 


‘thought it necessary for him to pass the coming winter in 


France. He obeyed their injunctions cheerfully, though with 
little hope ; and that little gradually faded away, as the cold 
season advanced. 'The feelings that must have possessed his 


spirit under these circumstances are exquisitely described by 
Mr. Greenwood. 


‘It is a sad thing,’ he says, ‘to feel that we must die away from 
our own home. Tell not the invalid, who is yearning after his dis- 
tant country, that the atmosphere around him is soft, that the gales 
are filled with balm, and the flowers are springing from the green 
earth ; he knows, that the softest air to his heart, would be the air, 
which hangs over his native land ; that more gratefully than all the 
gales of the south would be the low whispers of anxious affection ; 
that the very icicles clinging to his own eaves, and the snow beat- 
ing against his own windows, would be far more pleasant to his eyes, 
than the bloom and verdure which only more forcibly remind him, 
how far he is from that one spot, which is dearer to him than the 
world besides. He may, indeed, find estimable friends, who will 
do all in their power to promote his comfort and assuage his pains ; 
but they cannot supply the place of the long known and the long 
loved ; they cannot read, as in a book, the mute language of his 
face; they have not learned to wait upon his habits, and anticipate 
his wants; and he has not learned to communicate, without hesita- 
tion, all his wishes, impressions, and thoughts to them. He feels 
that he is a stranger; and a more desolate feeling than that could 
not visit his soul.’ pp. Lxi. lxii. 


Those who saw Mr. Thacher in the last months of his life, 
will never forget with what solemn tenderness his thoughts 
were constantly turned towards his home; how warmly and 
brightly his affections burned to the very last, and what a gen- 
tle spirit of religion inspired all his feelings, and was breathed 
visibly around him. Indeed, those who were in his presence 
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felt as if they were already within the confines of a purer 
state of existence. 

Such a man would, of course, be a most successful preacher, 
and the present volume of Sermons is destined to be a lasting 
monument of the consecration of his talents to this peculiar 
service. ‘They are generally practical; not, however, with- 
out a free and full exposition of his opinions on the most im- 
portant doctrines of religion, especially where these doctrines 
are more intimately connected with the formation of charac- 
ter. ‘They are written with great care. His mind was evi- 
dently filled with his subject, whenever he began to write, 
and the views he gives are, therefore, clear and distinct. 
The illustrations with which they are accompanied and en- 
forced are rich, abundant, and happy, and the style of the 
whole is vigorous, direct, and equal, sustaining the subject 
at the height to which it belongs, and carrying forward the 
interest and attention of the reader to the main principles, 
which are intended to be enforced. 

The following passage, for instance, from a sermon on hu- 
mility is, we think, singularly happy and striking in its appli- 
cation and illustration of the subject, from circumstances of 
life, within the experience of all. 


‘Since then it appears, that humility is necessary for all just reve- 
rence and all genuine gratitude to God, the assertion was not too 
strong, that he cannot be a pious man, who is not, at the same 
time, a humble man. But, I believe, that more than this is true. 
No one will be really and uniformly benevolent to his fellow man, 
who does not possess humility. Vanity is a most unsocial passion. 
The portion of time and attention, which mankind are willing 10 
spare from their avocations and pleasures to devote to the admira- 
tion of each other is so small, that every successful adventurer is 
felt to have impaired the common stock. The success of one is the 
disappointment of multitudes. Hence a man, in whom vanity is a 
strong passion, is necessarily led to regard his rival as his enemy, 
and tempted to rejoice in his miscarriage, and repine at his success. 
At least his heart will be gradually formed to a profound indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of others. Attentive only to himself, instead of 
feeling tenderness for his fellow-creatures, as members of the same 
family, beings with whom he is appointed to act, to suffer, and to 
sympathize, he considers life as a stage, on which he is performing 
a part, and mankind only as spectators, who stand by to admire 
and applaud.’ pp. 103, 104. 
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As an example of the purity of his thoughts and feelings 
towards all men, and of his Christian temperament towards 
his opponents in religious belief, who had not been accustom- 
ed to treat him with great gentleness, we would cite the 
beautiful introduction to his sermon on the Unity of God. 


‘ It is my design, on the present occasion, my Christian friends, 
to depart in some degree, from the rule which | habitually prescribe 
to myself, in the selection of topicks,on which to address you from 
this place, and to give you a brief survey of the question, which 
has for so many ages existed in the Christian church, with relation 
to the uniiy of the divine nature. 

‘ In endeavouring to fulfil the duty of ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ, those who bear that office among you have usually contented 
themselves with presenting those views of its great truths, which 
have seemed to us, after the most careful inquiry we could make, to 
be the real doctrines of that Gospel. We have ever believed, that 
the religion of Jesus stands clear of the controversies, in which 
his disciples have engaged ; and that it is possible to have a per- 
fectly just view of its essential principles without the smallest 
knowledge of the greater part of those differences, which have so 
long troubled the repose of Christendom. Entertaining this belief, 
we have seemed to ourselves to discharge our duty, when, accord- 
ing to the measure of our best ability, we have unfolded, without 
addition and without diminution, what we have conscientiously 
thought to be the true principles of the Christian system. It is 
very seldom, that we have felt it necessary to allude to the differ- 
ent statements of those principles made by other Christians. It was 
painful to dwell on what could not but be esteemed the mistakes, 
and sometimes the weaknesses of our fellow believers. Thinking 
you to be very little exposed to danger from the influence of their 
errours, we could take no joy in holding them up to your derision, 
and still less in exciting your animosity against those who have, in 
our judgment, departed ‘from the simplicity that there is in Christ. 
We have, therefore, been always more solicitous to impress on you 
what is true, than to discuss what is false; and have thought it 
more in the spirit of the religion of peace, to show you in how 
much Christians agree, than to magnify the importance of those 
points in which they unhappily difier. We trust, that it has ever 
been the wish nearest our hearts to give you a practical impress- 
ion of the nature, the worth, and the beauty of those great features 
of the Gospel, on which our Lord himself insisted ; under the influ- 
ence of which the true Christian character is to be formed, and 
on which, therefore, our final hopes of salvation must depend. The 
very last object of our ambition would be to make you skilful 
controvertists ; to indoctrinate you in the miserable technicks of 
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the sects; to narrow the magnificence of the revelation to the paltry 
metaphysicks of the schools; and to exhibit the solemn and 
sublime principles of Christian faith and hope—so clear to the 
reason, so correspondent to the moral nature, so affecting to the 
heart of every honest man—in the cumbrous and distorted dress 
which was given them inthe darkest ages of the church. Still 
more anxious have we felt, that you should not catch the spirit, any 
more than the language of controversy. It is a spirit deadly to the 
best virtues of the Christian character. Nothing is more deplorable 
than its constant effects. It blinds the eye ; it hardens the heart ; 
it obliterates the distinction between right and wrong; it makes 
evil good and good evil; it leads men to think they are doing God 
service and honouring the cause of their Saviour, when they are 
trampling on his most sacred laws—the laws of charity and truth. 
In every age of the church, it has sought to rend asunder the 
seamless robe of Christ and cover it with the blood of contending 
sectarians.’—pp. 224—227. 


We might add extracts of as much simplicity and power 
as this from almost every sermon in the volume. But it is 
not necessary. Enough has been done to show the general 
character of Mr. Thacher’s mind and style ; and, for the 
rest, these sermons are already in extensive circulation among 
us, and will every day spread their influence wider and wider. 
In this prospect we may be permitted to see much good. 
Very few persons have shown so much skill in the mere con- 
struction of sermons as Mr. Thacher; very few have been 
able to produce so happy an effect by the arrangement of 
their details; very few have been able to sustain themselves 
so long in amplification without losing sight of the chief pur- 
pose of the discourse. But he succeeded in the greater object 
of winning and controlling the hearts of his hearers, by a 
combination of talents which was as rare as it was fortunate. 
He may be found inferiour to some in absolute intellectual 
power ; he may be inferiour to others in the cogency of a 
close, philosophical eloquence ; and to others in the harmony 
and grace of individual periods ; but in the happiest union of 
strength and gentleness, of dignity and ease, of severity and 
persuasion, we know not who shall be placed as his superiour. 

There is, particularly, one characteristick of these sermons, 
which we are anxious should be valued and imitated,—their 
freedom from literary pretension. ‘The present moment is, 
perhaps, an important one with us, when the style of sermon 
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writing is still not finally settled; and we are, therefore, gratified 
that a volume so likely to exercise a favourable influence, has, 
just at this juncture, been published. For nothing is more 
fatal to the legitimate success of pulpit eloquence, than 
that it should seem to be at all prompted by literary ambition. 

Of this, the whole French school from Bossuet to Massillon 
affords striking proof; a school which we cannot help seeing 
is infected with the literary and dramatick spirit, that control- 
led every thing at the court of Louis XIV, and makes that 
court itself, when we now look back upon ie: seem like one 
great pageant prepared to produce a stage-effect on the admi- 
ration of the world. That the sermons of the great men of 
that splendid period were considered and received, as we 
might naturally expect, from the spirit that pervades them, 
is a matter of record. If we read the correspondence of 
Madame de Sevigné and Madame de Maintenon, we find 
them going to a sermon of Bourdaloue, or a tragedy of Ra- 
cine with much the same feelings, and speaking afterwards of 
what they had heard in the church or in the theatre with 
much the same kind of admiration. And, if we inquire what 
effect was produced, at the moment, on those splendid au- 
diences, that were collected at Versailles or St. Sulpice, con- 
sisting of all that was noble, powerful, and refined in France, 
we find they were excited as by popular political harangues, 
and that Bossuet and Massillon were interrupted by the tu- 
multuous applause of the assemblies they addressed, even 
though these assemblies were standing over the graves of 
what is proudest in human greatness and glory, and listening 
to the funeral oration for Condé, or the appalling doctrine of 
the small number of the elect. But though this is the natu- 
ral effect, and final result, and perfection of pulpit eloquence, 
like the French, founded on literary ambition, we are not the 
less offended by it. There is too much rhetorick in it, we 
are sure, for entire sincerity ; there is too much exaggeration 
and over-statement to produce conviction; there is too appa- 
rent an attempt to play a part, to permit us to give up our 
hearts to one who is willing to do it. We know that a Chris- 
tian minister, standing like the Angel of the Revelation, on 
the confines of two worlds, should fear thus to labour to pro- 
duce a merely literary effect; and our judgments, our con- 
sciences, and our tastes are alike offended at his weaknest 
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and presumption. When, therefore, we have read the great 
French pulpit orators; when we have come from Bossuet 
and Massillon feverish and excited, as we should come from 
the conflict of merely human passions and interests in the 
forum and the senate-house, we are glad to turn for refresh- 
ment and composure, to the influences of more temperate 
and less ambitious minds. We are glad to turn to some, 
whom, like Mr. Buckminster and Mr. Thacher, we can now 
only reverence in memory, and others, whose instructions we 
are permitted still to enjoy, who with less passion have more 
earnestness, and by a style neither so exaggerated, so bril- 
liant, nor so pointed, yet attain their end much more surely, 
because they put our suspicions of personal admiration and 
display asleep, and surrender us up to the solemn power of 
the subject and the occasion. 





Art. V.—A Catechism for the Use of Children. Spring- 
field: A. G. Tannatt. 1823. 18mo. pp. 36. 


Tuts Catechism is written in verse ; and some short poems 
are annexed to it, the object of which is to connect the beau- 
ties of nature with religious thoughts and feelings. The 
author of the whole is understood to be the Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body of Springfield. We like the plan; though we should 
be unwilling that catechisms in verse should supersede those 
in prose. In its execution, the author gives a very pleasing 
view of his own character; and most of the verses are sim- 
ple and true, and adapted to the conceptions of children. 

There are, however, a few faults. We doubt whether the 


answer to the very first question, would not confuse the mind 
of a child. 


‘The God, in whom I ever trust, 
Hath made my body from the dust.’ 


In conveying religious ideas to children, we should, as far 
as possible, use language which is literally true in its plainest 
sense. ‘They misunderstand words, the meaning of which 
is remote or figurative ; and what is true as uttered by us 
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becomes false as heard by them. This remark holds good of 
others besides children. More than half the errours in the 
world have arisen from taking figurative and rhetorical lan- 
guage in a literal sense. On this ground we should object 
to some other verses, as the following, for example. 


‘ High in the heaven, God dwells alone, 
And glorious light surrounds his throne ;? 


And the whole of the answer to the 13th question. In the 
followmg lines, likewise, the idea intended does not seem to 
us happily expressed, especially in the two last, which may 
give to the mind of a child unpleasant associations, and wrong 
thoughts of God. 


‘ He keeps the book of life, and there 
Writes every wish, and every prayer; 
There keeps our crimes and follies past 
To use in judgment at the last.’ 


In a few passages the sentiments expressed are rather 
those of mature life than of childhood. Such, perhaps, is 
the case in these lines: 


‘ When sickness wastes my languid frame, 

When pleasure all is past, 

When each new blow afiliction gives, 
Falls heavier than the last ; 

{’ll bend beneath my Father’s hand 
With no impatient sigh, 

And every pang that rends me now 
Shall end in joys on high.’ 


Sometimes there is a failure, apparently from negligence, 
or a readiness to be satisfied with the first word occurring to 
the mind. ‘Thus in speaking of Christ ; 


‘ By actions holy and serene 
He won his Father’s love ; 
And though superiour far to men, 
Was harmless as a dove.’ 


The language in the second of the two following lines is 
incorrect. . 


‘ God sees his suff’ring children weep 
Far in the desert and the deep.’ 
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The following lines seem not to have been sufficiently con- 


sidered ; for none, we think, but a very bad child can say 
it with truth; 


‘ Thus have I often sinn’d, and still 
Offend against God’s holy will ; 
I know my duty, but my heart 
Will always from its rules depart.’ 


As charity to paupers is a duty which among us is very 
rarely, if at all, to be exercised by children ; and by no person, 
perhaps, precisely in the manner implied in the passage, we 
wish the 7th and 8th verses of the answer to question 6ih 
had been omitted. 

This work, small as it is, is of merit and importance enough 
to make it an object of such particular criticism. The faults 
are of a kind, which it is fully in the power of the author to 
remove ; and we think the plan and the general style of 
execution adapted to render it a valuable book in the reli- 
gious instruction of children. The last question is, What do 
you learn of the future state of happiness 2 The answer be- 
gins with this fine verse : 


‘Oh! when the hours of life are past, 
And death’s dark shade arrives at last ; 
It is not sleep,—it is not rest,— 

Tis glory op’ning on the blest. 


The poems which follow the catechism are not particularly 
suited to children, but are adapted to give pleasure to all who 
have a taste for descriptive and moral poetry. They are 
written with peculiar delicacy and purity of feeling ; and 
present pleasing images, tinted with soft colours. The follow- 


ing isa specimen. 


Autumn. 


‘ The dying year! The dying year! 
The heaven is clear and mild ; 
And with’ring all the fields < appear, 

Where once the verdure smil’d. 


The summer ends its short career, 
The zephyr breathes farewell ; 

And now upon the closing year 
The yellow glories dwell. 


19 
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The radiant clouds float slow above 
The lake’s transparent breast ; 
In splendid foliage all the grove 
Is fancifully drest. 


On many a tree the Autumn throws 
Its brilliant robes of red; 

As sickness lights the cheeks of those 
It hastens to the dead. 


That tinge is flattering and bright, 
But tells of death like this ; 

And they that see its gath’ring light 
Their ling’ring hopes dismiss. 


Oh! thus serene and free from fear 
Shall be our last repose ; 

Thus like the sabbath of the year 
Our latest evening close.’ 


There is here indeed one defect. The train of thought 
and sentiment does not naturally lead to the last verse. It is 
not in perfect harmony with the two preceding. But there 
is no such fault to be pointed out in what follows. 


The Autumn Evening. 


‘ Behold the western evening light! 
It melts in deep’ning gloom: 
So calmly Christians sink away 
Descending to the tomb. 


The winds breathe low ; the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ! 

So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed ! 

Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wand’ring cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

"Tis like the mem’ry left behind, 
When lov’d ones breathe their last. 


And now above the dews of night 
The yellow star appears ! 

So faith springs in the hearts of those, 
Whose eyes are bath’d in tears. 
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But soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glories shall restore ; 

And eyelids that are seal’d in death 
Shall wake to close no more.’ 


These are beautiful lines, such as a true poet only can 
write. ‘They are simple, imaginative, and moral. From the 
whole mass of extant poetry, not many volumes could ‘be 


selected of verses equally grateful to the best feelings and the 
purest taste. 





Art. VI.—Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabitants ; with 
one hundred Engravings. By J. E.Worcester, A. A.S. 
Author of the Universal Gazetteer, &c. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton, 1823. pp. 722. 


In effecting the rapid improvement that has been made, 
within a few years, in elementary books on geography, no one 
has been more active or more successful than the author of 
these Sketches. Repeated editions of his Gazetteer and 
Elements, and the viele of the latter in very many of the 
most respectable schools and colleges, are at once an evi- 
dence of the excellence of these works, and a reward of the 
diligence and accuracy with which they have been prepared. 


‘ The object in preparing these Sketches,’ says the author in his 
preface, ‘ has been to supply a want which arises from the present 
mode of teaching geography. The Elements of Geography, ancient 
and modern, is a work intended to be carefully studied and recited. 
It is formed ona plan so concise and comprehensive as not to 
admit of any lengthened descriptions. In the present work, a new 
survey has been made of the globe, in a similar geographical order 3 
those matters only being noticed, of which it is desirable to have 
a more extended account than is contained in the Elements.’ p. 5. 


In it is presented whatever is most interesting and curious 
in the natural features of each country, or in the character 
and manners of its inhabitants. Mr. Worcester has been very 
judicious i in the choice of his materials. Mountains are de- 
scribed in the language of the traveller who has climbed 
to their summits, and has given, in the strong feeling of pre- 
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sent enjoyment or suffering, his impressions of the grandeur 
of the prospect, the cold and barrenness of the top, and 
the dangers and toils encountered in the ascent. The depth 
of a mine is associated with the story of the tottering bucket, 
which conveys the visiter down through the shaft, the explo- 
sion of the powder employed to separate the ‘masses of ore, 
and the paleness and miserable fare of the miners. ‘To learn 
the peculiar customs of a people, we are introduced to a 
marriage or a funeral, and for the religion, or the want of it, 
have an account of the effects of superstition, the influence of 
the priests, or the rogueries of the common people. In ad- 
dition to a general description of the manners of our prede- 
cessors on these shores, for instance, we have some long ex- 
tracts from Heckewelder, several of the best Indian speeches 
to be found, and that touching story of the ‘ generosity and 
tenderness of an Indian chief.’ 

Much interest is given to every part of these volumes by 
numerous well chosen quotations from the best modern travel- 
lers. We have the character of the people of New England 
from the eloquent pen of Dr. Dwight, and remarks on the 
people of the United States, in some points, perhaps, a little 
too favourable, from an English gentleman by the name of 
Hodgson. We traverse the mountains and explore the caverus 
of Colombia, in company with the Baron de Humboldt ; visit 
the guysers of Iceland with Dr. Henderson; cross Sweden 
and enter Russia with Mr. Coxe; wonder at the extent and 
varieties of imperial Moscow with Dr. Clarke; and_ hear 
Napoleon’s magnificent description of its destruction. Dr. 
Neale makes us shudder at the misery of the Polish serfs ; 
and Dr. Bright offers a no less striking picture of the peasants 
and zypsies of Hungary. ‘The Chronicle of Hollinshed 
gives us English society as it was in the 16th century, and 
our countrymen Irving and Silliman show it to us as it exists 
at the present day. In Nubia, we are presented by Mr. 
Burckhardt with the blackest and most perfidious characters 
of the iron age, in the degradation of the Berbers ; in Swit- 
zerland, Mr. Simond makes us admire cultivated society in its 
most refined state ; and we have a glimpse of the simplicity 
and innocence of the golden age, in the amiable inhabitants 
ofthe Loo-choo Islands as described by Hall and M’Leod. 

This is much better than if all were written in a uniform 
style by the same person. It gives greater variety, and leaves 
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a distinct impression of the peculiarities of each country. It 
serves also to make the student acquainted with the best 
writers, and tends to awaken a desire of reading more exten- 
sively. 

The engravings, by which the work is illustrated, are well 
chosen and tolerably well executed. They represent many of 
the most remarkable natural curiosities; the costumes of dif- 
ferent nations, and some of the buildings and cities most 
worthy of notice; and, to readers of every age, will often con- 
vey Clearly at a glance, what it would require a long and 
minute description to communicate even imperfectly. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not always given 
his authorities, at least in those cases where he has only 
abridged former accounts, or where he has made little altera- 
tion in an engraving or description, taken from another author. 
This would add to the value of his work, as it would point 
out more particularly what good books are to be found on 
each country ; and it is moreover due to the authors from 
whom he has borrowed or abridged. We see no reason why 
he should not profess, that many of the engravings are copied 
from Goldsmith’s Manners and Customs, and Clarke’s Won- 
ders of the World ; both excellent works, though not so good 
for school books as Mr. Worcester’s. It would be a great 
kindness to instructers, if Mr. Worcester should, in a future 
edition, insert at the end of his chapters a list of the most 
approved writers upon each country ; a kindness too, to a class 
of persons, who, we apprehend, stand often greatly in need of 
instruction, and of whom the younger part at least would 
receive it most thankfully. It is a great oversight in most 
school books, that this important class of readers is so little 
regarded. A few words of advice, like the kind observations 
in the preface to Cummings’ geography, or the introduction 
to Mr. Colburn’s two treatises on Arithmetick, would often save 
them the trouble of making fruitless experiments, by showing 
them at once some good way of teaching. 

As these volumes have no necessary connexion with The 
Elements, by the same author, they may be introduced with 
advantage into schools, where Cummings’, or Morse’s, or any 
other geography, is made use of; and, as they are extremely 
entertaining, they may be recommended to the perusal of 
those even, who conceive themselves to be past the necessity 
of elementary instruction altogether. 
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Religious Charities.—The following table is taken chiefly from 


the London Missionary Register for Dec. 1823. 


We have added 


to the list the American Baptist General Convention, and the 
American Tract Society, reduced the sterling currency to dollars, 
and in some instances substituted a more recent date for the one 


given in the Register—Misstonary Herald. 


African Institution - - - - 1829-3 
American Baptist General Convention - 1822-3 
American Bible Society - - ~ 1829-3 
American Board of Foreign Missions” - 1822-3 
( Exclusive of clothing, &c. estimated at 

American Colonization Society = - “ 1820 

American Episcopal Missionary Society 1822-3 
American Jews’ Society - ~ m 1822-3 
American Methodist Missionary sitesi 1822-3 
American Tract Society = 1822-3 


( Contributions $1,420, Sales 62,768. \ 
American United Foreign Missionary Society 1822-3 
Anti-Slavery Society (on its formation) - 


Baptist Missionary Society - - . 1829-3 

Baptist (General) Missionary Society” - 1821-2 

British and Foreign Bible Society - - 1822-3 
( Contributions $295,529, Sales $135,859.) 

British and Foreign School Society - 1822-3 

Christian Know ledge Society - - 1822-3 
(Contributions $125,617, Sales $118,344.) 

Church Missionary Society - - 1822-3 
( Contributions $155,004, Sales $2,607.) 

Church of England Tract Society - 1822 
( Contributions $1,224, Sales $1, 604. ) 

Hibernian Society - - 1822-3 

Jews’ Society, London - 1822-3 
( Contributions $48,551, Sales $21 17) 

London Missionary Society - : 1822-3 

Merchant-Seaman’s Bible Society - - 1822-3 
( Contributions $1,833, Sales $1,049. ) 

National Education Society - - 1822-3 

Naval and Military Bible Society - - 1822-3 
( Contributions $8,442, Sales $132.) 

Prayer-Book and Homily ‘Society - 1822-3 


Contributions $6,431, Sales $2,823. ) 


$5,040 
7,697 
45,131 
55,808 
12,090 
9,039 
3,790 
5,841 
8,931 
A,188 


9,310 
3,325 
65,597 


5,585 


431,389 


9,128 


243,961 


157,611 


2,828 


39,932 
50,669 


138,962 


2,882 


8,874 
8,774 


9,255 
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Religious Tract Society . > 1822-3 
( Contributions $9,621, Sales $29,533.) 


39,154 





Scottish Missionary Society - - - 1822-3 - 23,870 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 1822 - 69,157 

(*Contr. $22,879, Parliam. grant $41,833.) 
United Brethren - - - - 1821 - 32,589 
Wesleyan Missionary Soe - - 1823. - 159,247 
; $1,669,564 


American Board of Foreign Missions.—During the year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1823, this corporation expended $60,379 75, ex- 
ceeding by $10, 870 its receipts during the same period. Tt is 
in contemplation to form a union with the United Missionary So- 
ciety, which we believe is under Presbyterian direction. 


Attention to the Jews.—Mr. Simon, a converted Jew from Po- 
land, is travelling through this country for the purpose of obtaining 
aid towards improving the condition of his nation. Societies of per- 
sons interested in the object have recently been formed in Boston, 
Salem, Worcester, and Northampton, Mass. in Portland, Me. in 
Newark, New Jersey ; in Philadelphia; and in Charleston, S.C. 
The design of the American Society for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Jews is stated to be ‘ to invite and receive from any part of the 
world such Jews as already profess the Christian religion, or are 
desirous to receive Christian instruction ; to form them into a set- 
tlement, and to furnish them with the ordinances of the Gospel, and 
with such employment in the settlement as may be assigned them.’ 
For its present use the Society has hired a large house with three 
acres of land, about three miles from New York. 


Slave Trade in France.—The Paris Society of Christian Morals. 
of which some account was given in the Christian Disciple for 
November and December, 1823, has offered a premium of $187 
for the best essay in favour of the abolition of the slave trade, with 
particular reference to the circumstances of France. A report 
presented to the Society upon this subject, contains a detailed his- 
tory of the attempts made for the abolition of the slave trade, be- 
stows due praise on the British and American governments for 
their acts and treaties concerning this traffick, and admits how little 
(and that how ineffectually) has been done by the government of 
France. The large and respectable committee on this subject, (in 
which we find the name of Mr. Wilder, our countryman, who is 
deserving of all praise, for his activity in religious and benevolent 


~ In one or the other of these items there must be an errer of 1.000/. 
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institutions,) seems to have chosen the true and only practicable 
method of operation, namely, to exert a constant and extensive in- 
fluence on publick opinion. It is the purpose of the committee to 
collect and publish such information as shall tend to produce a 
horrour of this base traffick, and such facts and arguments as shall 
best serve to overcome the prejudices and passions which tolerate 
or protect it; and to second the attempts which may be made, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to annihilate it altogether. ‘To this end, it is 
proposed by the committee to open a correspondence, not only in 
France, but throughout Europe, with societies and individuals devot- 
ed to, or disposed to concur in the same work ; and to extend this 
correspondence even beyond the;European continent, in order to en- 
courage the progressive labours for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and for improving the condition of the blacks in different parts of the 
world ; and, especially to aid the humane establishments on the coast 
of Africa, for the civilization of the blacks. We cannot help taking 
encouragement from these exertions, that a better state of publick 
feeling will ere long take place in France. The effect of example 
brought home to the people from other countries, and the direct 
exertions and influence of great and benevolent individuals, cannot 
be thrown away. Publick opinion, when once arrayed on the side 
of humanity in ‘this cause, will, and must be appalling to private 
cupidity ; and the government cannot long bear the crying sin and 
the national disgrace, which must infinitely overbalance any sup- 
posed paltry good, which arises from winking, as it now does, at 
this impious traffick. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.—It appears from the minutes of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America for the year 1823, 
that there have been 182 preachers admitted on trial; 98 admitted 
in full connexion ; 187 deacons; 59 ordained elders ; 44 located ; 
47 supernumeraries ; 59 worn out preachers; and it also appears, 
that America is divided into seventy-two conferences, and these 
conferences into twelve districts, with a presiding elder in each. 
In the recapitulation, the whole number of members in each con- 
ference stands as follows ; 


Whites. Coloured. Total. 
Ohio Conference - 36,193 - 179 - 36,372 
Kentucky do. - 21,228 - 2,937 - 24,165 
Missouri do. - 10,458 - 294 - 10.752 
Tennessee do. - 18,665 - 2,591 - 21,166 
Mississippi do. - 6,960 - 1,364 - 8,324 
S. Carolina do. - 23,121 - 13,895 - 37,016 
Virginia do. - 19,931 - 5,962 - 25,893 
Baltimore do. - 29,321 - 9,103 - 28,424 
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Philadelphia do. - 26,648 - 7,709 - 34,357 
New York do. - 26,946 - 511 - 27,457 
N. England do. - 20,699 - 227 - 21,926 
Genessee do. - 27,448 - 240 - 27,688 

267,618 44,922 312,540 


Increase this year, 14,908. Travelling preachers, 1226.—Connec- 
ticut Courant. 


Wesleyan Methodists.—The following account is taken from the 
Minutes of the Eightieth Annual Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
held at Sheffield, in England, July, 1823. 


Number of members belonging to the Wesleyan Methodist connexion ; 











In Great Britain, - - - - - - - 219,398 
Ireland, - - - . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 22,039 
Foreign Missions. 

EUROPE. 

Gibraltar, - D Mids See ee ae - 76 
France, - - - - - - - : 68—144 
ASIA. 

Ceylon and Continental India, _ - - - - 490 
South Seas, : - - - - - - 178—668 
AFRICA. 

Sierra Leone, St. Mary’s, Cape of Good Hope, Little 
Namacqualand, &c. - - - . - - 352 
AMERICA. 
West Indies, . - - - - 26,171 
i a 1,081 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, - - 2,094 
Newfoundland - - - - - 901 30,247 
272,848 
Number of regular travelling preachers ; 
In Great Britain and Ireland, - - - - 775 
In foreign stations, including assistant missionaries - 137 
Supernumerary and superannuated preachers, - 109 
Whole number of preachers, - - - - 1,021 
Whole number of preachers and people, - - 273,869 
Add to these the number of members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in America, as stated in the Metho- 
dist Magazine, - - - - - - 312,540 
Number of regular travelling preachers, - - : 1,226 
Whole number of Methodists throughout the world, 387,633 
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Suicide by Intemperance.—The following list of deaths occasion- 
ed by drunkenness, during the year 1823, is taken from the bills of 
mortality of the respective cities; New York, 433; Philadelphia, 
34; Baltimore, 25; Charleston, 14; Boston, 10; Salem, 6. 


Religious Newspaper.—A new publication of this nature called 
The Berean, has recently been undertaken at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. In the prospectus, the design of the work is announced to- 
be ‘ to investigate the religious opinions and practices of the pre- 
sent day, and to bring them to the tests of scripture and reason.’ 


Evangelical Missionary Society.—The Treasurer of this Society 
acknowledges the receipt of the following sums ; 


In a blank envelope - - - - - - $10 00 
Do. - - 1 00 

From Rev. Mr. White’s Sasi j in Dedham . - 14 00 
Ladies of Rev. Dr. Prince’s Society in Salem - 30 00 

Do. Rey. Dr. Lowell’s Society in Boston - 69 92 

Do. Sewing Society in Do. - - - 13 63 

Do. Rev. Mr. Clark’s Society in Norton - 12 67 


Religious Meetings.—We request the attention of our friends in 
this commonwealth to the following meetings, appointed to be holden 
in Boston about the time of the annual election. 

Tuesday, May 25, at 3 P.M. the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity, meets in the vestry of the 
First Church, Chauncy Place. At 4 P. M. the anniversary sermon 
is to be preached in that church, after which a collection will be 
taken in aid of the Society’s funds. 

This Society is the same which, from the name of a very valu- 
able series of tracts published by it some years since, is sometimes 
called the Christian Monitor Society. In the list of its government 
are found names eminently entitled to the confidence of the religious 
publick. In their last annual report the trustees express their hope 
of being able soon to resume their course of publications, and call 
upon the friends of liberal Christianity, ‘instead of complaining 
that this society has done so little, to show what similar society, 
with no greater means, has done so much;’ and ‘ by their own per- 
sonal and liberal aid to enable them to labour immediately at these 
excellent objects, with a zeal and efficiency corresponding to their 
earnest wishes.’ 

Wednesday, May 26, at 8 1-2 A. M. the Ministerial Conference 
in Berry Street is to be holden in the vestry of Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s church. The annual address is expected from Rev. Dr. 
Parker of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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Wednesday, May 26, at 5 P.M. the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers meet in the New Court House. 

Wednesday, May 26, at 7 1-2 P. M. the Massachusetts Evange- 
ical Missionary Society attend divine service in the church in 
Federal Street. The annual discourse is to be delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Bailey of Pelham, and a collection taken in aid of the 
objects of the Society. 

We can in no way account for the scanty patronage which this 
most useful society receives, except on the ground, that its name of 
a Misstonary Society leads to a mistake concerning the manner of 
appropriating its funds, which prejudices it in the minds of many, 
who would give it liberal aid if its practical character and judicious 
manageinent were known tothem. It has a committee for Foreign 
Missions, to attend to the appropriation of donations expressly made 
for this use. But when not thus restricted, its operations are con- 
fined to this country. There are many neighbourhoods of religious 
families within our own territory, who would heartily welcome the 
establishment of publick worship among them, but who are unable to 
support it; and others, it is to be feared, lapsing into indifference and 
vice, who still retain so far a respect early acquired for religion, that 
a faithful minister would readily reclaim them. That our new 
settlements should receive aid in founding religious institutions 
is a thing of the first moment, not only to those immediately con- 
cerned, but to the publick at large. It is to the supply of such 
wants that this society devotes its small resources, and by its frugal 
and wise application of them it has made them the means of sub- 
stantial and extensive good. In some-of the new settlements in 
Maine it has established the minjggfy under the most pleasing 
auspices ; and in several instances it has apparently prevented the 
discontinuance of publick worship by furnishing a part of the sup- 
port of the ministry to parishes, which were unable to maintain it 
wholly at their own cost, but have thus been encouraged and kept 
together till they were able to proceed, without foreign assistance. 

The society has engaged for its preacher this year a gentleman 
well known to the religious publick as the author of a valuable 
series of sermons on the Unity of God. We cannot forbear to ex- 
press our hope that our friends in town and country will take its 
claims into consideration before the approaching anniversary. We 
feel assured that they will then justify the urgency with which we 
ask them to bring or transmit their contributions. 

Thursday, May 27, at 11 A. M. the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers attend divine service in the 
church in Brattle Square. After the sermon, by Rev. Mr. Snell, 
of North Brookfield, a contribution will be taken for the benefit of 
widows and orphans of Congregational Ministers. 
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From time immemorial it has been the practice of the Congre- 
gational Ministers of this commonwealth, at their yearly meeting, 
to remember their deceased brethren by making a contribution 
for their destitute families. In a work of benevolence, which they 
are able so incompletely to discharge, they are assisted by the 
citizens of this place, some of the most opulent of whom regularly 
attend the religious service. But it is obvious how very partial 
must still be the aid afforded from this source to families, who 
having lived in the midst of every frugal comfort, have experienced, 
in the death of their head, at once the affliction of bereavement, 
and the loss of their means of support. 

Friday, May 28, at 3 P. M. the Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance meets in the vestry of the First Church. At 4 P. M. 
an address is to be delivered in that church, and a collection taken 
in aid of the Society’s funds. 

‘The object of this Society,’ is stated in the constitution to ‘ be 
to discountenance and suppress the too free use of ardent spirits 
and its kindred vices, and to encourage and promote temperance 
and general morality.’ Its funds are chiefly appropriated to the 
circulation of tracts designed to show the folly and guilt of intem- 
perance. Itis justly remarked in the eloquent address delivered 
at the Society’s last meeting, that the subject ought thus to ‘ be 
presented to the publick mind, and kept before it, till its import- 
ance is seen and felt by every ‘member of the community. This 
has been and continues to be the main design of our Society. In 
this it asks and has aright to demand the countenance and co- 
operation of patriots, philanthropists, Chris#ans.’ 

Thursday, June 3, at 11 A. M. the Anniversary Sermon before 
the Massachusetts Bible Society is to be preached in the First 
Church by Rev. Mr. Gray, of Roxbury. 

The plan of Bible Societies is too well understood by all Chris- 
tians in our country to require that any account should be given of 
them. The Massachusetts Society has never languished, but its 
resources have been chiefly furnished by donations and subscrip- 
tions of the richer part of the community, without proportionate 
assistance from the collection at the Anniversary services. It is 
certainly impossible for those, who have but little to give in charity, 
to feel more sure that they are devoting it to a good use, than 


when they trust it to a society for distributing the Scriptures with- 
out note or comment. 


The Annual Election Sermon before the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth is to be delivered by Rev. Mr. Sharp, of Boston. 
The Anniversary Discourse before the Ancient and Honourable 


Artillery Company is to be preached by Rev. Mr. Walker, of 
Charlestown. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Plea for Christianity against Theological Seminaries. By a South 
Carolinian. 

An Inquiry into the Scriptural Import of the Words Sheol, Hades, 
Tartarus, and Gehenna, all translated Hell, in the common Eng- 
lish Version. By Walter Balfour. 

An Address delivered before the New York Auxiliary Bible Soci- 
ety and Common Prayer Book Society, in Grace Church, New 
York, Feb. 1, 1824. By Cornelius R. Duffie, A. M. late First 
Vice President of the Society. 8vo. 

The Oracles of God. A Sermon delivered at Boston, Jan. 21, 
1824, before the Marine Bible Society of that City and Vicinity. 
By Edward Payson, Pastor of the Second Church in Portland. 

Unitarian Miscellany, Nos. 39 and 40. 

The Christian Repository, devoted principally to Doctrine, Mo- 
rality, and Religious Intelligence. February. Vol. IV. No. 5. 
A Review of Dr. Beecher’s Ordination Sermon, at Worcester. 

First published in the Christian Examiner. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of Two Natures in Jesus Christ. 12mo. 
Baltimore. 

The Christian Spectator. Vol. VI. Nos. 3 and 4. 

A Discourse, in which the Doctrine of the Trinity is examined, 
and some Remarks made on Calvinism; delivered at Cohasset, 
in two Parts, on Lord’s Day, Dec. 7, 1823. By Jacob Flint, 
Minister of that town. 

The Moral Condition and Prospects of the Heathen; a Sermon 
delivered at the Old South Church in Boston, before the Foreign 
Mission Society of Boston and the Vicinity, at their Annual Meet- 
ing, Jan. 1, 1824. By Benjamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old 
South Church. 

The Recollections of Jotham Anderson, Minister of the Gospel. 
12mo. Boston. 

Walking in God’s Name. A Sermon preached before the Educa- 
tion Society of the Young Men of Boston, on their Fifth Anni- 
versary, Jan. 25, 1824. By Samuel Porter Williams, V. D. M. 

The Cause of the Greeks, a Sermon preached in St. Andrew’s 
Church, on Sunday, Jan. 18th. By the Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
Philadelphia. 

A Survey of the Protestant Missionary Stations throughout the 
World; carefully prepared on a new Plan, from authentick Do- 
cuments. By the Editor of the Christian Herald. New York, 
1824. 

The New Jerusalem Church Defended, being a Reply to an Attack 
made upon her Doctrines and Principles, in the Christian Spec- 
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tator, of New Haven. By M. B. Roche. pp. 20. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia. 

A Sermon preached at Newark, Oct. 22, 1823, before the Synod 
of New Jersey, for the Benefit of the African "School, under the 
care of the Synod. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. ‘Trenton, 1823. 

A Sermon, delivered in Boston, September 17, 1823, before the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at their 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting. By Jeremiah Day, D. D. LL.D. 
President of Yale College. Published by request of the Board. 


‘Trinitarians Rational ; a Seoniion: delivered in the Baptist church, 


Augusta, Georgia, on the 8th Feb. 1824. By W. T. Brantley, 
A. M. Rector of said Church. 

\ Communication from the Brookfield Association to the Eccle- 
siastical Council, who ordained the Rev. Loammi Ives Hoadley, 
over the Calvinistick Church in Worcester, and Report of the 
Committee of the said Association, appointed to present the same. 


The Faith once delivered to the Saints; a Sermon delivered at 


Worcester, Mass. Oct. 15, 1823, at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Loammi I. Hoadley to the pastoral Office over the Calvinistick 
Church and Society in that place. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Second Edition. Boston. 

Isaiah’s Message to the American Nation; a new Translation . 
Isaiah, Chapter 18th, with Notes, critical and explanatory ; 
remarkable Prophecy respecting the Restoration of the Sees, 
aided by the American Nation. By the Rev. J. M’ Donald, 
A.M. Philadelphia. 

Village Hymns for Social Worship, selected and original; design- 
ed as a Supplement to Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. By Rev. 
Asahel Nettleton. Goodwin & Co. Hartford. 


The Character and Use of the Scriptures. Bangor. James Bur- 


ton, jr. pp. 19. 

Appeal to the Citizens of New York in behalf of the Christian 
Sabbath, by Gardiner Spring, D. D. Pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York. 

A Sermon by Rev. Dr Griffin, in Answer to the Question, ‘ What 
wilt thou have me to do.’ 

A Treatise on Self Knowledge ; showing the Nature and Benefit of 
that important Science, and the way to attain it; intermixed with 
various Reflections and Observations on human Nature. By John 
Mason, A.M. Third Edition, to which are now added Ques- 
tions, adapted to the Use of Schools and Academies. Boston. 
James Loring. 

Superiour Glory of Gospel Worship ; a Sermon preached at the 
Dedication of the Baptist Meeting House in Winthrop, Maine. 
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By Rev. Stephen Chapin, D. D. Professor of Theology in Water- 
ville College. 

True Messiah Exalted. ‘Third Edition. Keene. John Prentiss. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Thomas Tracy, 
in Biddeford. By Rev. I. Nichols, Pastor of the First Church 
in Portland. 

A Discourse on the proper Test of the Christian Character, de- 
livered at the Church in Brattle Square, Boston, on Lord’s Day, 
March 21, 1824. By Henry Colman. Boston. T. H. Carter. 

Questions to Trinitarians. First American, from the third Lon- 
don Edition. Boston. David Reed. 

Gospel Advocate for March and April. 

A Sermon, delivered at the North Church in Newburyport, on the 
Occasion of the Public Fast, April 1, 1824. By Luther H. Dim- 
mick. Boston. Bannister & Marvin. 

A Discourse delivered in the Second Baptist Meeting House in 
Boston, on the First Lord’s Day in January, 1824. By Thomas 
Baldwin, D. D. With an Appendix, containing Historical 
Sketches of the Church and Society, from their Commencement 
to the present Time. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 

Proofs that the Common Theories and Modes of Reasoning respect- 
ing the Depravity of Mankind exhibit it as a physical Attribute, 
with a View of the Scriptural Doctrine relative to the Nature 
and Character of Man, as a moral Agent. New York. T. & 
R. Lockwood. 

The Treatise on Religious Affections, by the late Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, somewhat abridged by the removal of the principal 
Tautologies of the Original; and by an attempt to render the 
Language throughout more perspicuous and energetick. To 
which is now added, a copious Index of Subjects. Second 
Edition. Boston. James Loring. 

Profession is not Principle; or the name of Christian is not Chris- 
tianity. By the author of The Decision. Boston. Samuel T. 
Armstrong. 

Missionary Herald. Vol. XX. Nos. 3 and 4. 

Baptist Magazine for March. 

Letters to a Friend on Ecclesiastical Councils, Discipline and Fel- 
lowship, comprising a History of the late Dissensions in North 
Yarmouth, Maine. 

The Christian Minister’s Affectionate Advice to a New Married 
Couple. By Rev. James Bean. Boston. David Reed. 

Clerical and Ecclesiastical Bigotry and Intolerance; or a Brief 
Statement of the Proceedings of the Second Church of Christ in 
Weymouth against Samuel Bayley, Esq. a member of said 
Church. Boston. Nathaniel Balch, jr. 
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160 Installations. —Ordinations.— Obituary. 


An Exhibition of Unitarianism, with Scriptural Extracts. 

For the Publishing Fund; Thoughts which should accompany the 
Baptism of Infants; by Rev. Henry Colman; and 

The Duties of Parents ; a Sermon by Aaron Bancroft, D.D. 





INSTALLED. 


Feb. 3, Rev. Artemas Boyes, associate pastor of the church in South Had- 
ley —March 10, Rev. William Eaton over the first church in Middleborough 
—March 11, Rev. Mark Tucker, colleague pastor of the church in Northamp- 
ton. 


—>——. 


ORDAINED. 


Jan. 21, Rev. Jonas Colburn over the church in Leverett.—Feb. 4, Rev. 
Rufus A. Putnam over a church in Fitchburg.—Feb. 25, Rev. George Perkins 
over the church in Ashburnham. 


—>—- 


DIED. 
In Brownfield, Rev. Jacob Rice, pastor of the church in that place, aged 84. 


tn Duxbury, March 8, Mr. John Allyn, Jr. aged 30, son of Rev. Dr. Allyn ; 
‘An enlightened and humble Christian; liberal in the best sense of the 
term; not bigoted, nor sectarian, nor superstitigus, nor fanatical. The great 
reservedness of his character, and his dislike of all ostentation in religion, car- 
ried even to an extreme, prevented every thing like an exposure in publick of 
that strong interest in the subject, which his intimate friends knew that he 
felt. But all who understood his character, saw that he was always governed 
by the strictest principles of religious duty ; and his perseverance in his useful 
labours, even to the last, and the fortitude and serenity with which he suffered 
and died, evinced a deep sense of his moral responsibleness and an entire 
resignation to the will of God. His friends dwell on his character with sooth- 
ing and delightful complacency ; and his humble, useful, and blameless life, 
his fraternal kindness, his filial affection and duty, and his unaffected piety, 
encircle his cherished memory with the unextinguishable splendours of Chris- 
tian hope.’—Christian Register. 


At Biddeford, Maine, April 6th, Hon. George Thacher, late one of the asso- 
ciate justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts ; At. 70. 

‘He was a sincere believer in the great doctrines of Christianity, in immor- 
tality brought to light by Jesus Christ, in a future state of retribution. He 
laughed at the disputes which prevail in the Christian church, and perhaps 
had some peculiar notions, but he was a Christian. It is enough to say that 
he was a member of a Christian church, for no particle of hypocrisy entered 
into his composition. He was a practical Christian, and his whole life would 
bear to be tested by the Gospel, as much as the life of any who may have 
doubted his faith. His life has been a happy one. He wanted nothing but 
comfort, friends, and family love, and he was rich in all these. He never 
aimed at accumulating property. He has lived for others more than for him- 
self. He has left life just when it was beginning to be worthless. He died 
in the humble cottage endeared to him by forty years’ familiarity, where every 
thing was the work of his own hands, with the wife of his youth to soothe his 
last moments, and his numerous children to receive his parting blessing. He 
has departed in peace with the world, leaving no enemy behind him, but many 
friends, who dwell upon his memory with affection and delight. —D. Adv. 








